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The First-Year Slough of Despond 


I recently received the following message from an e-mail 
discussion group I subscribe to: “I have come to a conclusion. Very 
soon, I will be physically unable to perform my job. The ‘tiredness’ 
that sent me home early on Friday is back. It is only Wednesday. I 
simply cannot get caught up, and every day brings an unexpected 
demand. The lunch duty I was not told about is driving me crazy. My 
personality has changed in only six weeks, and I am not pleased. I 
stay up late planning, get up early to grade/prepare, and still slip a 
little further back.” Two months into his first year of teaching, he was 
on the verge of resigning his teaching position. 

As you might expect, his desperate message prompted an 
outpouring of responses from other teachers on the list, many of them 
recounting similar first year experiences of overwork, lack of support, 
and general feelings of inadequacy. One list member, noting how 
common this experience is for beginning teachers, explained, “There 
is even a curve describing the phases of a first year teacher’s attitude 
toward teaching, beginning with Anticipation in August, moving 
rather quickly to Survival mode in September and Disi/lusionment (the 
Slough of Despond) in October, November, and December. Around 
the end of January, teachers generally experience Rejuvenation, 
followed in April and May by Reflection. By June, teachers typically 
are moving into Anticipation for the following year.” 

If this description is accurate, by the time any first year teachers 
read this column (assuming they can even make time for any 
professional reading), they are likely to be in the middle of a long 
dreary period of disillusionment and despondency, perhaps nervously 
facing their first round of parent-teacher conferences as they grimly 
hang on in anticipation of the breaks coming at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Most of them will make it through the year and look 
forward to next year, when they’ll no longer be rookies. But 
some—like the bright, caring, personable former first-year teacher I 
talked with just last week—will quit before Christmas, convinced that 
there must be a better way to make a living and to make a life. 

Among more experienced teachers and administrators, the 
immediate response to the predicament of the first year teacher is often 
to reminisce about our younger days, swapping horror stories about 
what we went through and how awful it was. (For me, that always 
means recalling seventh hour junior American literature, a group of 
students whom I remember as single-mindedly committed to ensuring 
that no learning or joy was ever experienced in my classroom.) And 
there probably is value in sharing these stories. Simply understanding 
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that what he’s experiencing is typical and 
not a sign of personal weakness or 
inadequacy, and that this too shall pass as 
it has for hosts of other teachers, may be 
enough to help some new teacher over the 
first year hump. 

But it’s too easy to stop at sharing 
war stories or platitudes—that “the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,” or more prosaically, that “things 
are always difficult before they are easy.” 
What’s needed is a more deliberate, 
intentional means of helping new teachers 
through the first-year stage of 
disillusionment, this autumnal “Slough of 
Despond.” An extended discussion of the 
mechanics of systematizing support for 
new teachers will have to wait for an 
article forthcoming in Lutheran Education 
this spring. At this time, my goal is more 
modest, simply to encourage all who work 
with new Christian educators to consider 
how they might offer them support and 
affirmation in what may be one of the 
darkest periods of their teaching career. 

Perhaps the first step is simply to 
recognize that any beginning teachers in 
our midst (which, by the way, may include 
those who are beginners again because 
they are starting over in a new location or 
at a new grade level) are likely to be 
struggling, filled with doubts and 
misgivings about their ability to meet the 
varied demands of their position. Then 
we need to ask what we—as individuals, 
as institutions, as congregations—can do 
to make their load easier to bear. 

Some responses require little effort. 
Thoughtful notes and kind words of 
encouragement can mean a lot at this 
time. So can the gentle offer of a listening 
ear. Other more pragmatic and tangible 
responses, such as reducing coaching or 
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other extracurricular duties to allow them 
more time to focus on learning how to 
meet the demands of classroom teaching, 
will take some institutional initiative. 

Frankly, what disturbs me most in 
thinking about how schools support (or 
fail to support) new teachers is my 
suspicion that we in Lutheran schools, 
called to view our colleagues as fellow 
members of the body of Christ and co- 
laborers in His vineyard, often do not do 
any more to build each other up than do 
our peers in the public schools. In fact, 
anecdotal evidence suggests that Lutheran 
teachers often feel /ess support and 
affirmation —from colleagues, from 
administrators, from parents—than do 
public school teachers. Clearly, within the 
Christian community that Lutheran 
schools strive to be, this ought not to be 
true. But I’ve talked to too many teachers 
who, having moved from Lutheran 
schools to public schools, report that they 
now feel a greater sense of appreciation of 
their work and receive more messages of 
affirmation than they ever did as teachers 
in Lutheran schools. 

St. Paul never went to teachers 
college, but he knew a little bit about the 
“slough of despond.” Perhaps he offers as 
good an approach to affirming new 
teachers as any that can be found. He 
calls us to remember that we are one body 
in Christ: “if one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it; if one member is 
honored, all the members rejoice with it” 
(1 Cor. 12:26). I suspect that if a 
struggling new teacher experienced the 
sense of oneness, common purpose, and 
empathy of which Paul speaks, it would go 
a long way towards helping her survive 
until Rejuvenation can set in.t 


Sn 


Becky Schuricht Peters 
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aith development is our business as Lutheran 

educators regardless of the setting in which we 

find ourselves. Teaching the faith or sharing 
our faith (however you phrase it) is the center of our 
profession. The freedom to speak of the saving work of 
Jesus Christ makes the low pay and long hours worth it. 
Yet, just what is the most effective way to convey the 
message of salvation to those we attempt to reach? Can 
educational research, much of which is secular, teach 
religious educators anything about our “religion 
curriculum” and the way we present it? 

The work of Jean Piaget, Erik Erikson, and 
Lawrence Kohlberg centers on different aspects of the 
maturation of children. Others have expanded on their 
work, but these three laid the groundwork for modern 
child development theory. James Fowler, John 
Westerhoff, and V. Bailey Gillespie have studied how 
faith develops in children and adults. Integrating the 
work of these researchers offers clues which help us 
unravel the mystery of faith. (Due to length constraints, 
this article will focus on the development of children and 
adolescents up to age 18.) 


Cognitive Development 
Piaget’s investigation of cognitive development 
resulted in a model that explains how children think 
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(Woolfolk, 1998). Children’s thought 
processes develop in stages. Children 
move through these stages at typical 
ages; the stages are sequential and 
universal. 

The sensorimotor stage occurs from 
birth to about two years old. The baby 
learns through sensory impressions. The 
two-year-old moves into the 
preoperational stage which lasts until 
about age five. Preschoolers do not use 
logical thought. They are incapable of 
reverse thinking (as in Piaget’s 
experiment with pouring the same 
amount of water in different sized 
containers). The key cognitive task of 
this age is language mastery. Preschool 
children are not yet able to empathize 
with the feelings of others and take 
another child’s point of view (Woolfolk, 
1998). 

Elementary school-aged children 
(from about six or seven to about eleven) 
progress to the concrete operational stage 
of thinking. Concrete objects and 
manipulatives assist the child’s thinking 
skills. Elementary children are not yet 
capable of abstract thinking. Piaget 
believed that young adolescents begin to 
develop formal or abstract thinking 
around age eleven or twelve. (Some 
more modern theorists suggest that this 
stage arrives later.) Adolescents who use 
formal operational thought do not need to 
manipulate objects to arrive at 
conclusions. However, because they have 
the ability to concoct abstract answers, 
they will sometimes get “bogged down” 
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with predicting all the possible solutions 
to a problem. Usually, with maturity, 
this tendency disappears as the 
adolescent is able to sort practical 
solutions from those merely possible 
(Woolfolk, 1998). 


Personality Development 

Erik Erikson studied how one’s 
personality develops (Woolfolk, 1998). 
He identified universal and sequential 
stages that all individuals work through 
on the road to maturity. 

In an infant’s first year of life, trust 
or mistrust is learned. This period sets 
the stage for future trust or distrust of 
God (Droege, 1983). Trust is learned 
when basic needs are consistently met. 
In the next stage, autonomy versus shame 
and doubt, two- and three-year-olds 
desire to do things for themselves. The 
dilemma for the parent or teacher is 
determining what tasks they can handle 
with supervision. When children are not 
allowed a certain amount of autonomy, 
they begin to doubt their capabilities; 
when adults are too strict, children 
experience shame for wanting to try 
things on their own. This stage 
establishes a role of obedience to God as 
children learn that there is forgiveness 
for failures (Droege, 1983). 

Four- and five-year-olds are in the 
initiative vs. guilt stage. Children of this 
age have active imaginations which 
allow them to discover what kind of 
person they can become. The child 
learns she is capable of taking the 
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initiative, and her self-worth grows. 
Conversely, failures are a natural part of 
learning. Guilt can follow, especially 
when parents or teachers are critical; 
however, when children are allowed to 
correct mistakes and their efforts are 
encouraged, growth occurs (Woolfolk, 
1998). 

Six- to eleven-year-olds have a 
natural curiosity about how the world 
operates. They are 
in the stage of 
industry vs. 
inferiority 
(Woolfolk, 1998). 
They need to be 
allowed to work on 
their own with 
assistance given 
only when it is 
requested. The 
process is more 
important to 
learning and 
growth than the 
product. When well-meaning but 
interfering adults or older children 
intervene, the message is given that the 
child is not good enough. Religious 
educators are cautioned that while 
children need to learn that they can “do it 
themselves,” no one can earn salvation 
for Christ has already achieved it for all. 
Children need to understand that their 
worth to God isn’t found in their 
achievements (Droege, 1983). 

The adolescent finds himself in the 
stage of identity vs. role confusion 


What is the most effective way 
to convey the message of 
salvation to those we attempt 
to reach? Can educational 
research, much of which is 


secular, teach religious 
educators anything about our 
“religion curriculum” and the 
way we present it? 





(Woolfolk, 1998). He attempts to match 
the image of who he is from his parents’ 
and family’s point of view with that of 
his peers. The self is looking for 
confirmation of either positive or 
negative “acceptable behavior” as 
determined by who is most influential in 
the youth’s life. When the identity 
cannot be confirmed, sexual and 
vocational role confusion can result. If 
the search for self 
does not take place, 
spiritual growth is 
arrested (Fowler, 
1981), 


Moral 
Development 
Lawrence 
Kohlberg identified 
three levels of moral 
reasoning; each 
level has two stages 
(Woolfolk, 1998). 
In Stage One, 
Punishment-Obedience Orientation, a 
person does what is right because doing 
wrong results in punishment. Motives 
are not relative to the morality of a 
behavior; the greater the punishment the 
greater the immorality. In Stage Two, 
Personal Reward Orientation, one does 
what is right because it enables one to get 
what one wants. Justice is equated with 
fairness; rules and laws are extremely 
important to the child in this stage. At 
about age nine, the child moves to the 
second level of moral reasoning: Good 
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Boy-Nice Girl Orientation. In this stage, 
an action is considered to be right if it 
pleases an important authority figure. 
Authority and conformity are important 
to this stage. In Stage Four, Law and 
Order Orientation, the adolescent views 
an action to be right if it obeys the rules 
and helps to keep order in society. Most 
people remain in this stage until about 
age 20. 


Faith Development Theories 

James Fowler (1981) identified 
stages of faith that reveal how one thinks 
about faith. His stages are sequential and 
universal regardless of the religion to 
which they are attached. While one 
cannot skip stages, one can regress to a 
particular stage either permanently or 
temporarily. The stages reflect on the 
way one thinks about faith; they do not 
indicate the amount of faith one has. It is 
important to note that most people do not 
advance to stage six. (His contention is 
that many Lutherans stop at stage three. ) 
John Westerhoff (1976) described four 
styles of faith that reflect how faith 
grows. He compared faith to a young 
tree that adds rings as it grows in 
spiritual maturity. V. Bailey Gillespie 
(1988) studied how people experience 
faith. He believes that what one believes 
combines with how one feels about faith 
to determine the action of faith. Faith 
that does not act does not grow. 

Young children from ages two to six 
base their conceptions about God on the 
models of the significant adults in their 
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lives. They identify God as either warm 
and loving, non-involved, or harsh 
(Fowler, 1981). Children learn about 
God by who their parents and teachers 
are and their actions, not by what they 
are told about God. They need to 
experience what we wantthem to learn; 
therefore, if God is a loving and 
forgiving God, they need to experience 
love and forgiveness. Although they do 
not yet understand ritual, they need to be 
included and participate in the 
ceremonies and activities of the church 
(Gillespie, 1988). 

School-age children (from about 
ages seven to eleven) are very literal in 
their faith. Their way of making sense of 
the world is seen in terms of fairness. 
Thus, if they behave themselves, good 
things will happen to them. When life 
takes a turn for the worse, they try to 
discover what they did wrong so good 
things will return to them. This kind of 
thinking can lead to works righteousness. 
These children also have a difficult time 
seeing their own sinfulness. Because 
fairness is so important to them, they 
relate to stories of Law more than 
Gospel. They want people to get what 
they deserve (Fowler, 1981). They often 
possess complete trust in God. They 
benefit greatly from having adult role 
models to imitate while they enjoy stories 
of Bible heroes (Gillespie, 1988). 

Fowler (1981) puts adolescents into 
a stage of faith that occurs from about 
age 12 to about age 18, although he states 
that some will stay in this stage of 
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thinking for the rest of their lives. 
Gillespie (1988) breaks the adolescent 
years into two situations or ways of 
experiencing faith with personalized 
faith lasting until about age 15 and 
established faith found at about age 15 to 
18. While teens search for their own 
identity, they are also conformists. They 
look for a faith they can call their own. 
Although they can describe their faith in 
great detail and feel very strongly about 
it, they cannot explain why they believe 
as they do (Fowler, 
1981). Gillespie 
(1988) attributes the 
ability to 
intellectualize faith to 
the later teen years. 
Relationships are 
crucial to teens. This 
includes not only 
their relationships 
with their peers and 
caring adults but also 
their relationship with 
God. They now 
understand that God 
knows all about them 
and loves them anyway. They relate to 
stories of both Law and Gospel. As their 
formal operational thinking becomes 
more developed, they become better able 
to critically examine their belief system. 
Although this can be painful and it might 
even appear that the individual is losing 
faith in God, this step is necessary to 
continue to grow in spiritual maturity 
(Fowler, 1981; Gillespie, 1988). 


forgiveness. 


Children learn about God by 
who their parents and teachers 
are and their actions, not by 
what they are told about God. 
They need to experience what 


we want them to learn; 
therefore, if God is a loving Early 
and forgiving God, they need 
to experience love and 





Application 

Since the time of Martin Luther, we 
Lutherans have asked the big question, 
and we continue to ask it as we examine 
faith development theory: What does this 
mean? 

We profess that faith is a gift of God 
worked in the individual’s heart through 
the power of the Holy Spirit; it is not our 
own doing. While the Spirit plants the 
seed of faith, it is our job to nurture it 
and provide the best conditions for that 
faith to grow. 
God enlists us to 
be His co-laborers 
(Hestenes, 1988). 
The Apostle Paul 
devoted his life to 
preaching and 
then nurturing the 
faith of believers. 


childhood teachers 
partner with 
parents to 
determine a 
child’s view of 
God. Educating 
parents on their role in faith development 
is an essential aspect of the preschool’s 
curriculum. A child’s hearing about 
God’s love is not equated with a child’s 
learning about His love. Experiencing 
the qualities of God is fundamental to a 
preschooler’s learning. Do not worry 
about children’s misconceptions about 
God because these will occur. Provide 
opportunities for them to experience the 
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ritual of worship both on their own level 
and on a congregational level. 

As children move into elementary 
school, life is seen as good if it’s fair. 
This perception colors all of life. 
Disobedience, especially on the part of 
others, should have negative 
consequences; therefore, tattling becomes 
a moral duty. Younger elementary 
students don’t always understand Gospel 
stories: if God is good, He is fair, and 
those who do wrong should be punished. 
It is difficult for them to see and admit 
their own sinfulness. They are more 
likely to do what their significant adults 
(parents and teachers) do rather than 
what they say. Therefore, it is imperative 
that they have interaction with Christian 
adult role models. Kreider (1995) 
reminds us that because children think 
concretely when they ask questions they 
are looking for concrete answers. 

Life for the junior high student is 
built around relationships, and the 
teacher of this age uses this truth to 
structure religion classes. Youth need 
acceptance from each other and a caring 
teacher. They see their imperfections 
and are learning to rejoice that God loves 
them anyway. Activities such as role- 
playing and values voting assist them in 
their search of self. Higgins Matthaei 
(1991) affirms that providing faith 
mentors can make a major difference in a 
young person’s life. Teachers and DCEs 
are the most obvious possibilities for this, 
but don’t discount any adult who is 
willing to accept students where they are, 
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be open about their own journey of faith, 
and model what it means to live as 
God’s child. Success is evident when 
students become faith mentors for each 
other and the teacher. 

Most high school teens are still 
grappling with the identity issue, but they 
are able to intellectualize over it ina 
more mature way than the junior high 
student. They look for a faith that relates 
to everyday life and that is practical as 
they work through life issues. Journaling 
can provide insight in their quest for self- 
knowledge. They need an environment 
open to discussion where doubts and 
fears can be shared safely. Former ways 
of thinking about God and Christianity 
will be discarded as new ideas and beliefs 
make more sense to the individual. To 
some, it might appear that the teenager is 
losing faith; however, this is a part of the 
maturing process. Ideas are often 
accepted and then discarded quickly. A 
climate of trust, acceptance, and 
affirmation is necessary to develop 
mutual respect between teacher and 
students. Involve youth in the ministry 
of the church in a variety of service and 
fellowship activities that include people 
of all ages. 

It is essential to remember that not 
all people move through the stages of life 
at the same time. In the area of faith 
development this is also true especially 
when a classroom contains both students 
who are new converts or unbelievers and 
those who were baptized as infants and 
raised in strong Christian homes. I once 
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had two eighth-grade boys almost come 
to blows because one believed that God 
always gave people what they deserved 
and the other tried to explain that the 
Gospel centered around that fact that 
God doesn’t give people what they 
deserve. Recognizing that they were at 
two different points in their spiritual 
development helped me to move them 
beyond their stalemate. Fowler (1981) 
tells us that one stage of faith is not better 
than another; each just reflects how we 
think about that faith. 

As I have struggled to better 
understand the theories and application 
of faith development over the past few 
years, I have at times become frustrated 
at my limited knowledge. Perhaps that is 
part of God’s plan. Even the Apostle 
Paul lamented, “New we see but a poor 
reflection as in a mirror; then we shall 
see face to face. Now I know in part; 
then I shall know fully, even as I am fully 
known (1 Cor. 13:12). f 
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In order to allow for thoughtful, reasoned, and balanced discussion of issues of 
importance to Lutheran educators, readers are invited to submit brief essays (500-1000 
words) in response to articles appearing in Lutheran Education. Responses accepted for 
publication are subject to editing and will be sent to the author of the article to allow 
him or her to offer a response to the issues raised. 
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eachers have a powerful influence on children. 

It is that opportunity to influence and shape 

young minds that most often draws people into 
the teaching profession. In Lutheran schools the 
possibility of shaping minds is only a part of the 
attraction. Of greater importance is helping children 
grow in their relationships with their Lord. While 
academics are important, the central mission of Lutheran 
schools is to nurture and support children’s faith. 

There is abundant literature about good teaching 
practices and how they affect children’s learning. These 
practices guide educators in teaching core curricular 
areas: reading, math, the arts, and the sciences. They do 
not, however, address how to teach religion effectively so 
that children’s faith is strengthened and developed. 

There exists a small body of research which 
discusses how teachers can make their religious 
instruction more meaningful to children. (See the 
bibliography at the end of this article.) Essentially, this 
research states that when teachers discuss God and faith 
often with their students, when they are competent and 
caring, and when they have a positive classroom climate 
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for their students, children’s faith grows 
and matures (Rice and Gillespie; Benson 
and Eklin, 1990). 

With financial support from Aid 
Association for Lutherans, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, and Concordia 
University-River Forest, my research 
team and I have investigated the effects 
of teachers and their classroom practices 
on the faith development of urban 
children who attended Lutheran ‘schools. 
This article will share the preliminary 
results of this study. 


The Study 

This study 
involved 43 urban 
Lutheran schools 
across the United 
States. The research 
team met with 
teachers in Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, New York 
City, and Los 
Angeles. Teachers 
who taught grades 
5-8 were asked to 
complete a lengthy questionnaire which 
explored their depth of faith, their 
attitudes towards teaching, their 
commitment to Lutheran school ministry, 
and their classroom practices. The 
students of these teachers were asked 
questions about classroom climate, their 
teachers’ instructional strategies, and 
their opportunities to learn about the 
faith while they were at school. The data 


their lives. 


Teachers sought to go beyond 
Just teaching about religion. 
They talked often to their 
students about their faith, 
individually counseled students 


who were wrestling with issues 
of faith, and actively modeled 
the faith so that students could 
learn to apply their faith to 





from both teachers and students was then 
analyzed. 


Teachers in Urban Lutheran Schools 
Of the 99 teachers involved in this 
study, the majority were white (71.7%), 
female (54.3%), and middle aged 
(60.3%). Over half of them never 
attended a Lutheran elementary school 
and over three-fourths of them did not 
attend a Lutheran high school. Sixty- 
three percent of them graduated from a 
Lutheran-affiliated institution. As they 
looked back on their teacher training, 
62.9% reported that 
they felt they had 
been adequately 
prepared to teach in 
a Lutheran school. 


Effective Practices 
for Teaching the 
Faith: Beliefs and 
Actions 

Preparation to 
teach in a Lutheran 
school is only the 
first step. It is the 
teachers’ beliefs and actions which 
determine effectiveness in their 
classrooms. Almost 95% of the teachers 
reported that religion was the most 
important influence in their lives. It is 
because of this influence that teachers 
sought to witness to the Christian faith 
(96.0%) and be actively involved in 
developing the faith of their students 
(62.9%). 
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When asked what they believed to be 
the most important goals of a Lutheran 
school, the highest three goals selected 
were: 
¢ to help students experience and 

affirm God’s love (97.0%) 

* to support their students’ faith 

development (96.9%) 
¢ to help students see the relevance of 

the Christian faith in their lives 

(95.9%) 


Teachers were then asked to rank 
how well they thought their schools did 
in achieving their goals. Their responses 
clearly show that there is congruence 
between what teachers believe is 
important and what they felt they 
accomplished in their schools. Teachers 
reported that they thought their schools 
were best at: 
¢ teaching their students that the 

Christian faith was relevant to their 

lives (92.6%) 

* helping students to experience and 

affirm God’s love (88.3%) 

* supporting their students’ faith 

development (96.9%) 


What teachers do in their classrooms 
determines how effectively their students 
learn the Word and are supported in their 
faith development. Almost eighty-nine 
percent of all teachers stressed 
understanding the Bible in their 
classroom. This is confirmed by their 
students who reported that they learned a 
lot about religion while at school 
(85.9%). Teachers, however, sought to 
go beyond just teaching a lot about 
religion. They talked often to their 
students about their faith, individually 
counseled students who were wrestling 
with issues of faith, and actively modeled 
the faith so that students could learn to 
apply their faith to their lives. (See Table 
1) 

Students reported that their teachers 
did share their faith (78.9%) in the 
classroom, and that what they learned at 
school about religion helped them at 
home and with their friends (67.5%). 
Further, after observing their teachers 
model the Christian lifestyle, they were 
encouraged to try to be Christian-like 
outside of school (62.3%). This led them 
to try to help and serve others (69.6%), 
and to get along better at home (58.8%) 





Talk to students about my faith 





TABLE | 
Teacher Actions Which Support Children’s Faith 


Item % who do this frequently 


Individually counsel students on faith issues 
Model the Christian lifestyle for students 


85.9% 
72.8% 
95.4% 
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and with others (60.5%). By word and 
deed, teachers assisted in the shaping of 
children’s faith. 

Interestingly, this 
study indicates that the 
instructional strategies 
used to teach the faith 
appear to have little 
impact on students’ 
faith development. 
Students reported that 
neither lecturing nor 
alternative teaching 
strategies had much effect on how they 
viewed religion or their faith. 


Effective Practices for Teaching the 
Faith: The Importance of Classroom 
Climate 
How students perceive their 
classrooms impacts how well they learn 
and what they learn. This also applies to 
the teaching of the faith. Research 
indicates that students’ faith is nurtured 
and strengthened when their teacher: 
e is warm and caring 
e is a fair disciplinarian 
* encourages questions about religion 
¢ challenges students to think about 
religion and how it applies to their 
lives, and 
* encourages service to others. 


Students in urban Lutheran schools 
reported that their classrooms mirrored 
many of the above elements. The 
majority (62.7%) reported that their 
school felt comfortable to them and that 


A questioning and supportive 
classroom climate coupled 
with a knowledgeable, warm, 


caring teacher who is open to 
discussion are critical elements 
in developing children’s faith. 





their teacher cared about them (74.3%). 
When religion was taught, teachers 
encouraged questions about religion 
(73.5%). Outside 
of religion class, 
teachers 
continued an 
informal dialog 
with their 
students about 
faith. These 
discussions often 
focused on the 
disparity between the Christian lifestyle 
and the lifestyle as seen and experienced 
in urban neighborhoods (67.4%). Asa 
counterpoint to the mores learned on the 
streets, teachers urged students to be 
involved in a wide variety of service 
projects (69.6%). 

This study found significant 
relationships between classroom climate, 
student perceptions of their teachers, and 
the school’s impact on children’s faith 
development. The strongest significant 
relationship was found to be between 
students’ perception of their teachers and 
the school’s impact on their faith 
development (r=.747, p=.01). In the eyes 
of students, their teachers defined the 
school. If the teachers were viewed as 
unfair, so was the school. If, however, 
teachers were seen as being supportive, 
the school was viewed through the same 
lens. When teachers were believed by 
their students to be warm, caring, fair, 
knowledgeable about Scripture, and open 
to questions about the faith, children’s 
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faith was nurtured. 

A significant relationship was also 
found between students’ perceptions of 
their teachers and their classroom’s 
climate (r=.636, p=.0 1). Students 
reported that their teachers’ personalitics 
and actions shaped how their classroom 
felt to them. Teachers who encouraged 
questions were secn by students as 
having a challenging and open-minded 
classroom. When discipline was believed 
to be fair, students described their 
classrooms as places where a Christian 
community thrived. If teachers were 
supportive of their students, students 
became supportive of each other. 

Finally, a significant correlation was 
found between classroom climate and the 
school’s impact on students’ faith 
development (r=.430, p=.Ol). Students 
needed a supportive and Christ-centered 
classroom if their faith was to grow. The 
relationship, however, between classroom 
climate and the school’s impact on faith 
development was weaker than the two 
previous relationships. This weakness 
could be attributed to the fact that 
classroom climate by itself wasn’t nearly 
as effective in supporting children’s faith 
as was the human touch. The teacher was 
a key factor in helping students toward a 
mature faith. 

This study clearly indicates that 
urban Lutheran schools are effective in 
supporting and nurturing children’s faith 
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development. A questioning and 
supportive classroom climate coupled 
with a knowledgeable, warm, caring 
teacher who is open to discussion arc 
critical elements in developing children’s 
faith. It is the essence of the ministry to 
which Lutheran teachers are called. The 
Church is blessed to have such people in 
its urban schools. ‘f 
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he extent to which indoctrination ought to be 

a part of religious instruction in Lutheran 

higher education depends upon how one 
defines that term. For the purposes of this article, | am 
defining indoctrination as “the instruction of doctrines, 
theories, or beliefs as being objective, absolute truth or 
fact fully comprehended by a community of people.” 
Education is being defined as “a formal process in the 
pursuit of truth through the critical reflection and 
analysis of the available information or data.” 
Indoctrination assumes there is an absolute truth that 
one knows, understands, and can express accurately. 
Education also assumes there is an absolute truth. 
However, that truth, although pursued, is not yet fully 
known or comprehended. 

Although the discussion of indoctrination versus 
education has broad implications in many circles, this 
article will confine itself to the teaching of theology to 
people who are at Piaget’s fourth stage of “formal 
operations” in their cognitive development. At this 
stage persons are able to think abstractly and globally. 
They possess complex verbal skills. They are able to 
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demonstrate concern for societal 
problems. And they are able to think 
scientifically and do systematic 
experimentation (Yount, 1996, p. 90). 
More specifically, this discussion will 
center on the implications of 
indoctrination versus education for the 
teaching of theology in Christian higher 
education. 

I will argue that Christian education 
needs to be more than indoctrination into 
a set pattern of doctrines and communal 
beliefs. Christian education needs to be 
about a pursuit of the absolute truth that 
can never be fully known in this life. 
Furthermore, it will be argued that 
indoctrination is unethical in teaching 
theology on at least three counts. First, it 
makes or at least assumes a false claim, 
namely, that one knows or is in 
possession of absolute truth. Second, it is 
unethical in that it attempts to persuade 
others to believe a lie, that an 
approximation of the truth is absolute 
truth. And third, it encourages people to 
become arrested at Kohlberg’s stage four 
(law and order) of moral development 
and Fowler’s stage three (synthetic- 
conventional) of faith development.' 


Historical Perspective: Scripture and 

the New Testament Church 

Pilate, in John 18:38, asks the 
question “What is truth?” Jesus 
previously had answered that question 
when he said, “I am the way and the 
truth and the life” (John 14:6). Thus, 
Scripture acknowledges there is absolute 
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truth, its foci being in the person of Jesus 
(John 14:6) and in his teachings (John 
8:31-32). Yet, in even a cursory reading 
of the Scriptures, one becomes quickly 
aware that although Scripture attests 
there is a truth to be known or pursued, 
this truth is never completely 
understood.” 


Luther and the Reformation 

At the risk of oversimplification, two 
of the big issues for Luther as well as for 
other reformers were the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope and practice of 
interpreting Scripture through the lens of 
church doctrines rather than allowing 
Scripture to speak to individual 
Christians on its own merit. Luther 
believed that the best interpreter of 
Scripture is Scripture. As one seeks the 
whole counsel of God in and through the 
Scriptures, the Scriptures will interpret 
themselves. 

In regard to the authority of the Pope 
and the papacy determine doctrines that 
were to be binding, unquestioned, and 
unexamined Luther wrote, “He wishes 
his articles, his decrees, and his laws to 
be regarded as articles of faith or 
commandments of God, binding on the 
consciences of men, because he holds 
that his power is by divine right and is 
even to be preferred to the 
commandments of God. What is even 
more horrible is that he adds that it is 
necessary to salvation to believe all these 
things” (Tappert, 1959, p. 320). 

Luther had harsh words for the 
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papacy of his day. He rejected the idea 
that one person or even one body of 
people possessed an inerrant knowledge 
of absolute truth binding upon all people. 
For Luther, such a position was idolatry 
in that it claimed for that person or group 
of people authority that could only be 
attributed to God. 

Christians have faith in the truths of 
Scriptures. No one, however, has a 
complete and absolute understanding of 
the truth contained therein. It is 
important that people heed and respect 
the church and its 
doctrines. It is 
important that 
Christians 
acknowledge and 
respect the spirit- 
led scholarship that 
has proceeded them 
in the formation of 
these doctrines. 
Yet, individually 
and collectively, 
people approach 
truth not only with 
spirit-led insight 
but also with biases and blind spots that 
cause them to misunderstand or deny 
aspects of the truth. As one approaches 
Scripture with personal and collective 
biases, it is all too easy to read supposed 
truths into or out of the Scriptures (e.g., 
Baptists believe Scripture supports 
“believer baptism” with Lutherans 
believe it supports infant baptism). 
Christians must be like the Bereans 


With all humility, Christians 
must continue to question and 
reexamine their doctrines. 
Christians are to search the 
Scriptures daily and put their 


own doctrines to the test. 
Through such reexamination, 
the Spirit has the opportunity 
to bring individuals and church 
bodies closer to absolute truth. 





whom Luke commends for questioning 
what Paul had to say: “Now the Bereans 
were of more noble character than the 
Thessalonians, for they received the 
message with great eagerness and 
examined the Scriptures every day to see 
if what Paul said was true” (Acts 17:11). 
With all humility, Christians must 
continue to question and reexamine their 
doctrines. Christians are to search the 
Scriptures daily and put their own 
doctrines to the test. Through such 
reexamination, the Spirit has the 
opportunity to bring 
individuals and 
church bodies closer 
to absolute truth. 
Luther himself 
recognized the 
limitations of his 
own study and 
reasoning; however, 
he felt morally and 
spiritually bound by 
his conscience. 
When asked to 
recant at the Diet of 
Worms, Luther said, 
“Unless I am convicted by Scriptures and 
plain reason— I do not accept the 
authority of popes and councils, for they 
have contradicted each other— my 
conscience is captive to the Word of God, 
I cannot and J will not recant anything, 
for to go against conscience is neither 
right nor safe. God help me, here I 
stand. Amen” (Bergendoff, 1967, p. 45). 
In this statement Luther 
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acknowledged the authority of Scripture. 
He also acknowledged that he could be 
wrong in his understanding of Scripture. 
He invited his accusers to correct him, if 
they could, on the bases of Scripture and 
solid reason (critical thinking). For 
Luther, Scripture, not doctrine, was to be 
the absolute authority. Scripture, not 
doctrine, was infallible. The doctrines of 
the church need to be derived from 
Scripture, and they need to be continually 
reexamined and appropriately revised as 
Christians continue to reason through the 
Scriptures and their doctrines under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. To quote 
Luther once again, “Unless I am 
convicted by Scriptures and plain 
reason— I do not accept the authority of 
popes and councils . . .” (Bergendoff, 
1967, p. 45). 


The Enlightenment and Succeeding 
Eras: The Use and Abuse of Reason 

The Reformation sought to deal with 
the abuse of doctrine through 
indoctrination. It sought to reestablish 
the authority of Scripture, which was to 
be apprehended through reason and 
prayer. The adversary was doctrine, not 
reason. At the time of the Reformation 
Scripture had become the handmaid of 
doctrine. Doctrine rather than Scripture 
was seen as authoritative, and it had 
become an idolatrous god. 

During the Enlightenment things 
changed. “One of the important 
consequences of the spread of the spirit 
of the Enlightenment in the late 
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seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries was the development of 
rationalism in religion. .. Locke’s test of 
truth was reasonableness, in the sense of 
conformity to common sense” 
(Bergendoff, 1967, p. 437). During the 
Enlightenment and continuing to the 
present, for many, reason has been 
recognized as authoritative and has 
become an idolatrous god. 

Doctrines and reason both have their 
place. Doctrines seek to explain 
Scripture’s truths. Reason, guided by the 
Spirit, is the means by which doctrines 
are derived from Scripture. However, 
both doctrine and reason can be faulty 
and need to be continually questioned 
and reexamined. Only Scripture contains 
absolute truth. Only Scripture is 
infallible. 

Of course, ultimately, how 
Christians understand truth is a matter of 
faith awakened and enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit through the Word (Rom. 
10:17). As the Spirit awakens faith 
(causative use of the Word) this faith 
begins to embrace Scripture as God’s 
revealed truth, and it becomes normative 
in a Christian’s understanding of truth. 
In their faith development, Christians 
will use reason to understand Scripture. 
Faith, however, while not being contrary 
to reason, frequently will go beyond 
reason, embracing things not fully 
understood. 


The Great Purge of the 1970s 
In the early 1970s, the relationship 
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and interplay between Scripture, Church 
doctrine, and critical thinking became a 
major issue within The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. The issue came 
to a climax in January of 1974 when the 
Board of Control at Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis suspended the Seminary’ s 
President and refused to renew the 
contracts of four of its professors on 
charges of false doctrine and malfeasance 
of office. The majority of the faculty 
responded by declaring that inasmuch as 
they were in agreement with their 
accused colleagues they too were 
suspended by the board’s action 
(Bretscher, 1975). 

The professors whose contracts were 
not renewed had begun to employ as a 
tool aspects of the historical-critical 
method of Biblical interpretation. It 
seemed to a majority of the delegates of 
the 1973 New Orleans Convention of 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
and to the seminary’s Board of Control 
that this approach to Scripture put the 
Scriptures at the mercy of human reason. 
“It seemed impossible that men who 
approved that method could any longer 
“accept without reservation’ the 
Scriptures as the Word of God (Synod’s 
Constitution, Article II), inspired and 
inerrant” (Bretscher, 1975, p. 7). 

Although well-intended, in the 
church’s efforts to affirm the infallibility 
and inerrancy of Scripture, it 
unintentionally undermined the pursuit 
of truth by discouraging critical thinking 
and encouraging indoctrination. 


Bretscher writes, “The church does not 
‘keep’ itself and its members in the ‘one 
true faith’ and in the ‘pure doctrine of 
the Gospel.’ This is the work of the 
Spirit. Our natural impulse in the flesh 
is to imagine that we, by virtue of our 
organization as a Synod, have the power 
to possess pure doctrine, formulate it in 
documents, inculcate it in our schools, 
keep it pure, and even enforce it by 
discipline” (Bretscher, 1975, p. 12).7 

In keeping with Bretscher’s 
reasoning, Scripture is not properly 
interpreted by majority vote in 
convention or committee or by 
establishing doctrines not to be 
questioned. Christians grow in their 
understanding of Scripture as they 
humbly reason together in the Word with 
the minds God has given them. This 
means questioning, exploring, 
examining, and continually reforming 
their interpretation under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Bretscher writes, “We know in 
advance that the Scriptures are of God. 
Therefore nothing any interpreter finds 
or thinks he finds will ever erase Christ 
from the Scriptures, or negate the 
Scriptures as the Word of God. For the 
truth of the Scriptures does not depend 
upon the processes and insights of men 
who try to understand them, but upon 
God and His unfailing promises. 

“It is good and right, therefore, and 
not at all a threat to the Scriptures, that 
God’s holy people use every gift of keen 
thinking and special training with which 
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God has equipped any of them. For the 
Scriptures are no casual curiosity. They 
ask us to search them closely. They 
challenge us to discover and explore 
every possible question. .. . 

“What really matters is only this, that 
as we approach the study of the 
Scriptures we know Christ our Lord and 
rest in Him. By that faith and confidence 
we shall be taking “every thought captive 
to obey Christ,” as 
Paul puts it (2 Cor. 
10:5). Our captivity 
to Christ not only sets 
us free to think but 
actually summons us 
to think as clearly as 
we can. It requires us 
to yield to what 
makes the clearest 
sense in terms of the 
evidence, without 
fearing the 
consequences!” 
(Bretscher, 1975, p. 
Goa Tay: 


The State of the LCMS Today 
Although critical thinking is 
happening among individuals and groups 
of people throughout the Synod, too often 
it is not encouraged and it is viewed with 
considerable suspicion. Students too 
often are told what to believe rather than 
encouraged to do personal reflection and 
exploration of the Scriptures and of their 
own faith. Faculty members are 
discouraged from sharing their personal 
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Too often people are being 
encouraged to have a childish 
faith, rather than a child-like 
faith. A childish faith is a blind 
faith that asks no questions and 


is not strong enough to 
withstand intelligent challenge. 
A child-like faith 1s always 
asking questions, trusting that 
there are answers. 





beliefs and interpretation of Scripture if 
they differ from the official 
position/doctrines of the Synod.‘ 

It is not uncommon to hear Lutheran 
Christians ask the question “What do we 
believe?” This question demonstrates 
both an ignorance of information in 
regard to what the church teaches, and 
the possession of an unexamined faith 
ready to accept whatever the church 
teaches simply 
because it is what 
the church 
teaches. These 
Lutheran 
Christians are 
ready to accept 
uncritically as 
truth whatever the 
church says. 
Their faith is 
more in the 
church than in the 
God of the church 
as known through 
Scripture. “I 
believe in infant baptism because I am 
Lutheran and it is what the Lutheran 
Church teaches.” 


Educational Perspectives: Piaget, 

Kohlberg, and Fowler 

Piaget, Kohlberg and Fowler talk 
about stages of cognitive development. 
moral development, and faith 
development respectively. As we 
consider the ethics of indoctrination as 
defined, we must take into consideration 
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people’s developmental maturity.° The 
critical and reflective thinking that is 
necessary if one is to move beyond 
indoctrination cannot effectively be done 
before one reaches formal operations in 
Piaget’s cognitive development. To 
expect people to do that which they are 
incapable of doing is both unfair and 
unethical. However, not encouraging or 
allowing people to grow and mature as 
the people God has created them to be is 
dehumanizing and unethical. Scripture 
constantly encourages us to pursue 
maturity.’ 

People generally reach formal 


operations between the ages of 10 and 13. 


In formal operations, people are able to 
move beyond the concrete. They are able 
to make and test hypothesis and reason 
through complex problems. They are 
able to think conceptually about ideas 
and beliefs and to see and understand 
things from a perspective different from 
their own (Yount, 1996). If people at 
formal operations are to become the 
people they have been created and 
redeemed to be, they need to be 
challenged to think critically about the 
faith that has been handed to them. This 
critical reflection will enable people to 
personally own their faith and to 
continue to grow in and be corrected by 
the Spirit. Without such critical 
reflection one’s faith becomes arrested 
and stagnates. As Plato states in his 
Apology, “The unexamined life is not 
worth living.” 

Maturity involves not only our 


cognitive development but our moral and 
faith development as well. Kohlberg has 
identified six stages of moral 
development with most adults becoming 
arrested at stage four: the law and order, 
know and obey the rules stage (Yount, 
1996). It is also the stage most akin to 
indoctrination, in which authority rests in 
an institution or some social norm that 
does people’s thinking, assessing, and 
judging for them. In the church we see 
this mentality when traditions, heritage, 
and practices take on the aura of 
commands of God. We hear this 
mentality echoed in what have been 
called the seven last words of the church: 
“We’ve never done it that way before.” 

All too often when people come to 
church or religion classes, they are 
encouraged, intentionally or 
unintentionally, to shut off their own 
brains and to let someone else do their 
thinking for them. They are spoon-fed 
simple answers to tough questions and 
are encouraged to accept it all passively. 
Too often people are being encouraged to 
have a childish faith, rather than a 
child-like faith. A childish faith is a 
blind faith that asks no questions and is 
not strong enough to withstand 
intelligent challenge. A child-like faith 
is always asking questions (“Why?” 
“How come?” “What’s that?”), trusting 
that there are answers. A child-like faith 
seeks and strives to stretch itself and 
grow. Unless Christians have child-like, 
rather than childish faiths, they will 
stagnate in their faith. 
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Eugene Roehlkepartain (1990), 
drawing from the 1988 Search Institute 
study “Effective Christian Education” 
writes, “In general, U.S. Christians don’t 
have mature faith. According to the 
criteria used in the study, only 32 percent 
of adults have a mature faith, and most 
youth (64 percent) have an undeveloped 
faith. For most people in our churches, 
faith is dormant and inactive” ( p. 19).* 
Christians are to strive to move toward 
maturity where they are led and guided 
by the Holy Spirit (Philippians 3:12-16). 
As they grow in faith and the guidance of 
the Spirit they must move beyond 
indoctrination. They must move beyond 
being governed by external norms and 
authorities, to increasingly being 
governed and led by His indwelling 
nature. 

Of course, external norms and 
authorities have their place. At times 
they are necessary for a child who lacks 
common sense or the ability to think 
critically. External norms and 
authorities at times are also necessary for 
those who do not have the Spirit or who 
are not seeking the Spirit’s leading (see 
Galatians 3:23-25; Galatians 5:1-3; 1 
Timothy 1:8-11). However, the Church 
arrests the growth and spiritual maturing 
process of its members by thinking for 
them. By doing so, it keeps its members 
spiritual infants or at least spiritual 
adolescents.’ Again Roehlkepartain 
writes, “For Christian education to be 
effective, it must not only transmit 
insight and knowledge, but also must 
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allow insight to emerge through students’ 
self-discovery and experience” 
(Roehlkepartain, 1990, p. 31). 

James Fowler’s category of 
synthetic-conventional faith reflects the 
results of indoctrination. Faith at this 
stage is generally strongly felt but 
basically unexamined. An individual’s 
faith has been given to him or her and 
largely remains unquestioned. In order 
for a people to move to Fowler’s stage 
four (individuative/reflective faith), 
William Yount (1996) writes, “The 
synthesis of stage three becomes 
objectified in stage four, permitting 
adults to examine it and make critical 
choices about faith. This step requires 
two things: First, there must be a change 
in one’s orientation toward external 
sources of authority and self. In this 
stage, there is a relocation of authority 
from the ‘tyranny of the they’ to self. 
There must also be a differentiation 
between ‘self — who I really am, which 
Fowler calls the ‘executive ego’— and 
*personae’—roles I choose to play, which 
Fowler calls ‘lifestyle.’ This 
differentiation permits the ‘self’ to 
evaluate the value system of the 
personae. Second, there must be the 
objectification of values and beliefs, 
which requires explicit commitment and 
accountability for the decisions the ‘self? 
makes” (pp. 125, 126). 

The Search Institute study found that 
although 61 percent of adults say they 
learn a lot at church, only 46 percent say 
their church challenges their thinking. 
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Only 40 percent say their church 
challenges them to ask questions. 
Furthermore, only 36 percent of adults 
say that most members want to be 
challenged to think about religious issues 
and ideas (Roehlkepartain, 1990, p. 62). 
When Christians are not challenged, they 
become comfortable with a shallow, 
unreflective faith. 

Jesus strove to get people to move 
beyond the mere indoctrination of faith to 
having an individuative/reflective faith. 
This can be seen in his parables where 
He challenged people to think (Mark 
4:1-34). It is seen in the two pivotal 
questions of the Synoptic Gospels when 
Jesus asks: “Who do people say that I 
am?” and “Who do you say that I am?” 
(Matthew 16:13, 15). In these two 
questions, Jesus was not looking for pat 
answers. Jesus 
wanted the disciples’ 
personal answers, 
discovered or 
realized through 
their time together 
and their relationship 
with Him. It is seen 
in the Sermon on the 
Mount with the 
words “You have 
heard it said.... 
But I say to you...” 
(Matthew 5:21-22). It is seen in the way 
Jesus challenged the people to examine 
how they read the Law through the eyes 
of their traditions (Mark 7:5-13). Jesus 
continually challenged the Pharisees and 





Thinking critically does not 
mean that we reject all our 
doctrines as false, nor does it 
understand truth to be relative. 


It simply means that we, like 
the Berean Christians, don’t 
accept our doctrines 

unexamined. 





the so-called religious authorities of the 
day to reevaluate their whole way of 
thinking. It is also seen in Paul when he 
acknowledged that his fellow Jews, 
although very zealous for God, only had 
a faith based in tradition, rather than a 
true knowledge of God and His ways 
(Romans 10:1-4). 


Postman and Weingartner 

Neil Postman and Charles 
Weingartner, in their book Teaching as a 
Subversive Activity (1969), suggest that 
the responsibility of the teacher and of 
the educational process is not to maintain 
the status quo or merely pass on one’s 
traditions, heritage and previously 
acquired knowledge (indoctrination). It 
is to teach for change. 

Postman and Weingartner suggest 
that our society 
and educational 
system are an 
answer-oriented 
society and system. 
Reflective 
questioning is not 
encouraged as long 
as we can get the 
answers. We see 
this in the phrase 
and attitude “Just 
tell me the 
answer.” This mentality does not 
encourage true growth. Instead one 
learns simply to accept what is, to accept 
the status quo. True growth is going to 
challenge the status quo. Although it 
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will use and build upon what we 
currently know, it will strive to go 
beyond what we know by asking new 
questions. This inevitably will lead to 
change, to new ways of seeing and doing 
things. 

Postman and Weingartner believe the 
primary task of the teacher is not to give 
answers (indoctrinate) but to help the 
student learn how to ask good questions, 
to think critically. If students know how 
to ask good questions, they will learn, 
and if there is an “absolute truth” (and I 
am confident there is), good, honest 
questioning and critical thinking will 
lead one toward that truth. What 
students learn may or may not support 
historical doctrines, depending upon how 
close to the truth those doctrines are and 
how accurate the church’s previous 
understandings of the truth have been. 
But if absolute truth is what the church is 
after, it has more to fear from 
indoctrination than it does from good 
questions and critical thinking. Those 
who seek to indoctrinate assume they 
possess absolute truth. Thus they assume 
and seek to perpetuate a lie, as in this life 
absolute truth will never be fully 
possessed (1 Corinthians 13:12). 

In the language of Postman and 
Wcingartner (1969) a good teacher is an 
“inquiry teacher” who “measures his 
success in terms of behavioral changes in 
students: the frequency with which they 
ask questions; the increase in the 
relevance and cogency of their questions; 
the frequency and conviction of their 





challenges to assertions made by other 
students or teachers or textbooks; the 
relevance and clarity of the standards on 
which they base their challenges; their 
willingness to suspend judgments when 
they have insufficient data; their 
willingness to modify or otherwise 
change their position when data warrant 
such change; the increase in their skills 
in observing, classifying, generalizing, 
etc.; the increase in their tolerance for 
diverse answers; their ability to apply 
generalizations, attitudes, and inform- 
ation to novel situations” (pp. 36-37). 


In Conclusion 

Thinking critically does not mean 
that we reject all our doctrines as false, 
nor does it understand truth to be 
relative. [t simply means that we, like 
the Berean Christians, don’t accept our 
doctrines unexamined. Critical thinkers 
acknowledge that absolute truth is largely 
unknown or not understood by 
humankind. As humans, both as 
individuals and as a church, there is a 
tendency to distort the glimpses of truth 
we do have. Critical thinkers can 
acknowledge there is an absolute. They 
also acknowledge that their past or even 
present understanding of that absolute is 
likely not to be absolutely correct. 
Therefore, they need to rethink again and 
again. Critical thinking takes one’s 
God-given abilities to think and to reason 
seriously, but not definitively. Critical 
thinking must be encouraged in theology 
classes as together the church of God 
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grows in His truth. 

William Reinsmith writes, “to the 
question of whether a religious person 
can also be truly critical, especially in 
regard to their religious practice, the 
answer is: There will be no real abiding 
in that realm if they cannot be, only 
self-deception and self-imposed 
ignorance. In regard to the second 
question—can a critical thinker be 
religious and at the same time remain 
critical?—again, the answer should be 
clear. If a person is authentically 
religious he will have no other choice 
than to remain vigilantly critical in the 
positive sense that seeks to separate what 
is true gold from its counterfeit” 
(Reinsmith, 1995).? 
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1. In Kohlberg’s stage four moral reasoning rests on the rules established by some 
external authority, i.e. the church or the state. Frequently, these rules are accepted 
unexamined, taking on an absolute quality which may supplant a higher law. In 
Fowler’s stage three of faith development, one’s values and beliefs, although 
strongly felt and deeply held, again are frequently unexamined, having been 
imparted by some external authority such as the church. This stage may be a 
natural part of faith development; however, if indoctrination is the instructional 
approach used, people will tend to become arrested at this stage in faith 


development. 
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The following passages are only a few of the ones that demonstrate a limited 
understanding of Jesus and truth. In Mark 8: 27-36, Peter, after confessing Jesus to 
be the Christ, demonstrates that even though his confession was correct, he did not 
really understand the confession he made. In Mark 9:30-35 and Mark 10:32-45, 
the disciples repeatedly demonstrate they do not understand the nature of the 
Kingdom and of the man they followed. John 1:3-4 and 10 emphasize humankind’s 
inability to recognize and comprehend the truth even when we see it. John 6:39-47 
reflects how easy it is to misread the Scriptures when we merely read them through 
the eyes of our traditions and heritage rather than through the eyes of the Spirit (see 
also 1 Corinthians 2:10-16). 1 Corinthians 13:12 talks about how what we 
currently see and understand is merely a poor reflection of the truth. Ephesians 
3:19 describes how God and His love surpass knowledge. In Philippians 3:12-16, 
Paul acknowledges his own limitations in spiritual growth and maturity and states 
that while pressing on toward greater maturity we all have the responsibility to at 
least live up to the level of knowledge and maturity we have thus far obtained. And 
1 John 3:2 suggests that although we can and ought to continue to grow, we will 
never fully “know” until we see Him (Jesus) face to face. 


See also John 14: 26, John 16: 7-15, and I Corinthians 2: 10-16. 


Scripture repeatedly warns us to beware of false teachers (Matthew 7:15; Mark 
8:15; 2 Corinthians 11:13-14; I Timothy 6:3-5; 2 Peter 2:1). It also warns us 
against causing another to stumble (Matthew 18:6-7) and that teachers will be 
judged more severely than others (James 3:1). However, it seems the teachers about 
whom Scripture is most concerned are those who approach life and doctrine in a 
legalistic fashion which detracts from the grace and acceptance of God (Matthew 
23:1-39; Mark 7:5-13; Acts 15:1-21; Galatians 1:6-9; Colossians 2:16-18; 1 
Timothy 1:3-7; Titus 1:10-11). James Tunstead Burtchaell (1998) states, “The 
costs of open inquiry, however, are heavy. Both the bylaws of the Missouri Synod 
and its policy on academic freedom allow dissent on any matter of church tradition, 
but such dissent must be submitted privately within the church, from one’s faculty 
peers, to the Commission on Theology and Church Relations, to the Synodical 
Convention, and in the meantime it is not to be publicly aired or brought into the 
classroom. The result has been a campus (and perhaps a church) where theological 
discourse and inquiry have in large part been sedated” (p. 527). In regard to the 
Concordia University System Burtchaell writes, “Theological inquiry is one of the 
more muted academic disciplines in the system. When biblical studies came into 
new strength in this century, and allowed fresh inquiry and enhanced 
understanding if practiced by devout learned believers, the Missouri Synod 
leadership was so traumatized by the abuse of this scholarship at the hands of the 
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descendants of their old nemesis, rationalism, that their response was to shun 
virtually all scholarly inquiry into Scripture. Also, since the new buds and branches 
of understanding that came from scriptural inquiry challenged some earlier 
understandings that were venerable but not, as it turned out, all that authentically 
scriptural (much as had happened in the days of Erasmus and Luther), they easily 
seemed to be so much cockle and tares” (p. 532). 


I am not suggesting that only Lutheran Christians are plagued with this mentality, 
but I am suggesting that this mentality all too often exists and is even encouraged 
within the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. 


See Matthew 7:6; Acts 16:1-3; Acts 17:22-23; 1 Corinthians 3:1-2. These verses all 
talk about meeting people where they are at in their maturity, developmentally 
and/or spiritually. 


See | Corinthian 13:11-12; Ephesians 4:11-16; Philippians 3:12-16; Colossians 
2:6-7; Hebrews 6:1-3. These verses suggest that among God’s goals for us is 
continual growth and maturity so that we might live responsibly as His children. 


Search Institute’s study sample was drawn from a random group of congregations 
within each of the following denominations: Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ),102 participating congregations; Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, 
110 congregations; Presbyterian Church, 101 congregations; Southern Baptist 
Church Convention, 68 congregations; United Church of Christ, 93 congregations; 
United Methodist Church, 87 congregations. A similar study was conducted among 
LCMS congregations in 1995, surveying 1,816 adults and 486 youths from 163 
congregations. While statistics were generally better among members of the LCMS, 
they are still far from desirable—43 percent of adults reflected an undeveloped 
faith, 25 percent of youth reflected a mature faith, and 38 percent of youth reflected 
an undeveloped faith (Benson, Roehlkepartain, & Andress, p. 4). In the same 
study, 64 percent of youth and 70 percent of adults said their faith has either 
declined or remained stable in the past three years (Benson, Roehlkepartain, & 
Andress, p.5). 


See Galatians 1:11-12; 3:23-27; 5:16-18. These verses suggest that when we are 
being led by the Spirit there is no need for the law or for indoctrination. This does 
not mean that we are free to break the law or violate God’s absolute truth(s). Rather 
when we are lead by the Spirit we will naturally observe the law and God’s absolute 
truth, not because of some indoctrination we have received, but because we 
personally/spiritually recognize the rightness of the law and/or truth. 
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veryone is talking about it! At educators and 
pastors conferences, as well as during church 
council and evangelism committee meetings, 
you hear people asking the same questions: 
¢ Howcan we reach out to our community through the 
school? 
Why don’t we see any of these school families 
around here on Sunday morning? 
* Howcan we use our school to evangelize 
unchurched school parents? 


A quick glance at membership statistics for the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod will indicate the 
origins of this interest. In 1996, 2,124 congregations, 
more than a third of the Synod’s 6,170 congregations, 
did not confirm a single adult. In that same year, 26 
congregations confirmed 50 or more adults, and 21 of 
them operated their own elementary schools or 
preschools. Synod-wide, during 1996, there was less 
than one elementary school for every six congregations 
and about one in five congregations operated early 
childhood centers (Evangelegram, 1997).' 

Numbers do not tell the entire story, and there is 
clearly a need for more study.” However, this 
disproportionate representation of congregations with 
schools among those that reach out effectively has 
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piqued the interest of many pastors, 
educators, and lay persons in Lutheran 
school evangelism. 

Many Lutheran schools have 
tremendous potential to communicate the 
Gospel to the world—not only to the 
nameless, faceless “world” but to 
segments of the population that would 
otherwise have few opportunities to hear 
the saving message of God’s love in 
Christ. That potential, unfortunately, 
remains untapped in many, if not most 
schools. 

With such a demand, there is sure to 
be a supply of programs to maximize 
outreach to 
unchurched families 
sending their 
children to Lutheran 
schools. This article 
doesn’t intend to 
offer a new technique 
or packaged program 
for evangelism 
through Lutheran 
schools. What it does is propose a 
central focus for outreach efforts in 
Lutheran schools and identify the 
individuals in Lutheran schools who are 
in the best position to communicate 
Christ to those He died to save. 

Outreach through Lutheran schools 
must center, first and foremost, on 
children who attend them. Lutheran 
schools should embrace as a goal that 
every child is confronted with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ every school day. With 
their students as the primary audience, 


Lutheran schools should 
embrace as a goal that every 
child is confronted with the 


Gospel of Jesus Christ every 
school day. 





teachers are the best evangelists in 
Lutheran schools. 


An Evangelism Taxonomy: Audiences 
in Lutheran Schools 

Before considering how teachers 
might reach their students with the 
Gospel, it would be helpful to categorize 
these activities as well as the children in 
Lutheran schools. This taxonomy is, of 
necessity, painted in broad strokes so that 
it can encompass early childhood centers, 
elementary schools, and high schools. 

As with any taxonomy, this is a tool for 
understanding a particular situation; it is 
intended to assist 
schools as they 
strive to implement 
outreach efforts. 

Understanding 
the “audience” for 
evangelism is 
critical in 
structuring 
outreach efforts. 
According to tradition, St. Francis of 
Assisi once preached to a flock of birds. 
If there is not a thorough understanding 
of those to whom the message is directed, 
evangelism efforts are likely to be “for 
the birds.” 

The audiences or recipients of our 
evangelism efforts are the children in 
Lutheran schools, but their families 
represent various spiritual points of view. 
The most important distinction that can 
be made is between those students who 
have a saving relationship with Jesus 
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Christ and those who do not. 
Unfortunately, the categories of “sheep 
and goats” (Matthew 25: 33) are not 
always apparent to pastors, teachers, or 
principals (see the Apology to the 
Augsburg Confession, Articles VII and 
VIII). Within each of the following 
categories, there are likely both “sheep 
and goats,” but an understanding of these 
children and the families in which they 
live will help schools and churches to 
develop efforts for the Holy Spirit to use 
in moving these students from the left 
side over to the right side. 

Traditionally, Lutheran schools have 
served families who are members of the 
parishes that sponsor the school. 
“Member children” made up my entire 
elementary school class some 30 years 
ago; many schools today still have 
student bodies that are almost entirely the 
children of Lutheran church members. 
There are also schools, like one I served 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, with 5% or 
fewer students who are from the 
sponsoring congregation. Regardless of 
the number of member children present 
ina Lutheran school, these families are 
at least superficially supportive of the 
Christian faith that Lutheran schools 
strive to foster. 

Lutheran schools also attract families 
who regularly worship in other Christian 
traditions. The second audience is the 
children from committed Christian 
families of other denominations. In 
many cases, these families desire a 
Christian school climate for their 
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children and are very happy in Lutheran 
schools for that reason. 

The children from unchurched or 
effectively unchurched families can be 
divided into two separate groups. 
Generally, these families are seeking a 
quality of education that they are not 
receiving from other schools. That 
“something” these families are missing 
in other schools is what distinguishes 
them. Some families are vaguely 
sympathetic to Christianity and often 
express their interest by desiring a 
“value-based education.” The children of 
these families form the third audience 
and, though they don’t see Christian 
values reinforced by regularly attending 
worship, their parents are somewhat 
interested in spiritual concerns. 

The fourth audience in Lutheran 
schools is composed of children from 
families that are, at best, ambivalent 
toward the Christian faith. These 
families come to Lutheran schools to find 
better discipline, higher academic 
achievement, or smaller classes. They 
will tolerate their understanding of 
Christianity as “window dressing” for the 
higher quality education they seek in 
Lutheran schools. These children are 
unlikely to have the Gospel presented to 
them in any other place than at school 
and constitute the greatest mission 
opportunity for Lutheran schools. 

It is worth noting that there are 
families in each of the preceding four 
categories who may “really” want what 
they see as a better education. 
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Regardless of their primary interest ina 
Lutheran school, almost all families have 
a limit on their willingness to tolerate a 
lack of quality—or what they see as a 
lack of quality—in Lutheran schools. It 
follows that to have an audience of any 
kind, a Lutheran school must have a level 
of education that is roughly equal or 
superior to non-Lutheran schools in the 
area. 


An Evangelism Taxonomy: Activities 
in Lutheran Schools 

The following taxonomy of 
evangelism activities in Lutheran schools 
is intended to aid in understanding 
outreach efforts, though the examples 
offered are by no means an exhaustive 
list. An analysis of evangelism efforts in 
your school, with these ideas to stimulate 
your thinking, would be a starting point 
to improve your school’s effectiveness in 
reaching all students with the message of 
salvation. 

Evangelism activitics in Lutheran 
schools fall into three, broad categories: 
witness, active outreach, and faith-in- 
action opportunities. What follows is a 
description of cach category and a few 
examples to illustrate the practical 
meaning of cach category. 

The category I have entitled 
“witness” involves both intentional and 
serendipitous cfforts to “give the reason 
for the hope [we] have” (I Peter 3:15). 
Witness is (or should be) imbedded in the 
culture of a Lutheran school. These 
activitics should makc it possible for a 


visitor to know that Christ is part of a 
school after even the most superficial 
tour. 

Witness activities may include 
“silent” witness such as crosses or small 
altars in each classroom as well as 
artwork with Christian themes displayed 
prominently for parents and visitors to 
see. They also include how teachers 
spontaneously bring God, the Creator, 
into a science lesson or the prominence 
of Christ in history. Witness may be 
active as a secretary or administrator 
prays with a child who has been hurt on 
the playground. 

Witness activities are intentional and 
require effort to implement, but they are 
not necessarily programmatic and it 
would be difficult to isolate their 
effectiveness. Witness possibilities do 
need to be discussed, and witness 
activities by individuals must be 
affirmed. 

A more intentional and direct type of 
witness can be called “outreach.” This 
involves specifically presenting the 
Gospel to children during both planned 
and spontaneous opportunities. Grace 
Lutheran Primary School in Redcliffe, 
Queensjand, Australia has as one of its 
aims: 

“To confront each child with the 

Gospel of Jesus Christ: that through 

the work of the Holy Spirit he/she 

who does not know Christ as his/her 

Lord and Saviour, may come to faith 

in Him.” 

That goal is essential for all the 
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audiences in Lutheran schools, since we 
must be honest enough to admit that 
among the “members” who send their 
children io Lutheran schools there are 
those who give no other visible evidence 
of faith in Christ than checking the 
“member” box on the registration form 
and having their names on our church 
roles. Each child, regardless of the 
category into which we place him or her, 
needs to hear the message of salvation 
presented in a winsome and age- 
appropriate manner. 

Outreach activities might include 
speaking directly with 
a child about his or 
her behavior in 
spiritual terms. 
Certainly, we don’t 
want to use God as a 
club to keep children 
in line, but teachers 
and administrators 
also need to use the 
uniquely Christian 
resources that they have at their disposal. 
Repentance is, ultimately, of higher value 
to the child than modification of 
behavior. 

The uniquely Christian resources for 
caring for children have the potential to 
communicate the Gospel in powerful 
ways to children at times when they are 
open to receiving the message. Class- 
room management can be a meaningful 
outreach opportunity. To pray with a 
student or offer forgiveness as a 
resolution to a difficulty can make the 
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To pray with a student or offer 
forgiveness as a resolution to a 
difficulty can make the love of 


Christ concrete to a child who 
may not understand the 
abstractions of faith. 





love of Christ concrete to a child who 
may not understand the abstractions of 
faith. 

Religion classes and chapel services 
provide structured opportunities to reach 
out to students with the Gospel and need 
to be seen, at least some of the time, as 
settings for evangelism. School-wide and 
classroom newsletters can also clearly 
present the saving message of Jesus 
Christ. Outreach efforts, admittedly, tax 
our ability to present the Gospel in fresh 
ways because there are so many 
opportunities in every school year. It is 
also easy to slip 
into a “decision 
theology” 
approach to 
evangelism. 
Despite the 
difficulties, 
Lutheran schools 
need to make it 
their goal to have 
each child, every 
day, meaningfully experience God’s love 
in Christ. 

In addition to experiencing God’s 
love, a critical component of faith 
formation in children is having age- 
appropriate settings for “faith expressing 
itself in love” (Galatians 5:6b). Lutheran 
schools provide a unique opportunity for 
children to put their faith into action. 
Children can make their faith active 
through service, worship, and witness to 
peers. 

Opportunities for service need to 
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move beyond the valuable service to the 
school, teachers, or peers. These are 
important but may not be meaningful to 
students because these types of activities 
easily become chores that are required 
and not opportunities for the Gospel to 
move into action. Further, children need 
to be empowered to give more than their 
money in offerings when they look to 
serve others. 

Meaningful service opportunities 
might include preparing a meal for a 
local soup kitchen or having older 
children assist in serving that meal. 
Cards and letters to homebound members 
of the congregation or singing at a local 
nursing home at a time other than 
Christmas would allow an opportunity 
for even young children to have a part in 
sharing the love of Christ. Finding the 
opportunities for students in Lutheran 
schools to serve is not a formidable task 
as long as it becomes a priority for the 
school. 

A rich worship life in the school, in 
which students are active participants 
rather than passive spectators, is another 
way that faith is put into action. Chapel 
services are often the centerpiece of a 
school’s worship life, but there are many 
other opportunities for children to 
become active participants in worship. 
Concerted effort is needed to keep 
worship in the school from becoming 
perfunctory or a chore for students and 
teachers. 

Two keys in developing a school- 
wide outreach emphasis are valuing the 


opportunities for outreach and taking a 
team approach. It is essential that 
everyone involved with chapel, service 
efforts, and special occasions for outreach 
recognize the importance of these efforts 
and not see them as a chore or burden. 
Reminding one another of the eternal 
meaning of outreach efforts and how they 
impact the spiritual development of 
students will be helpful in maintaining 
enthusiasm for outreach. 

It is also key for an entire faculty 
and, where possible, church staff to work 
together to develop a worship and service 
plan for the school. Broad participation 
on the part of the faculty does not ensure 
successful outreach efforts, but it is a 
prerequisite to a school-wide outreach 
emphasis in a Lutheran school. 


Moving Beyond Paralysis by Analysis 

Beyond analysis, past programs, and 
the above suggestions for evangelism, a 
secret ingredient is needed for Lutheran 
schools to maximize their opportunities 
for outreach. That secret ingredient 
might be called “a heart for the lost.” 
Administration, faculty, and staff of 
Lutheran schools need to kindle a 
passion for the eternal welfare of the 
children in their care. 

Neither taxonomies nor techniques 
can replace a burning desire to foster the 
Christian faith in all the constituencies of 
Lutheran schools. We need to remind 
each other frequently what is at stake: 
namely, the eternal welfare of our 
students. 
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A couple of years ago I was vividly 
reminded of the impact Lutheran schools 
have on our students. We were 
celebrating an anniversary of a school of 
which I was principal, and alumni were 
invited to a social event in their honor. | 
had the pleasure of chatting with a young 
man who had attended our school for 
several years. This young man held a 
successful position with a major 
corporation and was active in his church; 
he had very kind words about the impact 
our school had on his life. 

I later found out from some 
colleagues who had served at the school a 
number of years that this young man was 
raised in a single parent home by an 
alcoholic mother. They recounted stories 
of this young man’s childhood that 
indicated it was devoid of stability, with 
the notable exception of the security he 
found at this school. These teachers had 


done good work—God’s work—in this 
young man’s life; I felt proud to be 
associated with them. 

Every student in every Lutheran 
school offers the opportunity to make a 
positive impact on a spiritual life. Stakes 
on this level demand our best efforts to 
understand where our students are 
coming from spiritually and how they 
can meaningfully experience Christ’s 
love each day. Such stakes also demand 
that we do more than talk about 
evangelism in Lutheran schools.? 
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o amount of exposure to the Reggio 

approach in early childhood education could 

compensate for the direct experience we 
gained from our one week study at the first Summer 
Institute Study in Reggio Emilia, Italy. We had been 
deeply intrigued by the Reggio Emilia approach to early 
childhood education for many years. Our experience 
triggered an intellectual revolution about the education of 
young children which had to be revisited and reexamined. 

Our journey to Reggio was driven by our quest to 
learn more. Both of us had attended Reggio workshops, 
read numerous articles, attended lectures, and purchased 
various videotapes and books. Renowned educators, 
such as Lilian Katz, were talking about the Reggio Emilia 
schools. Then an opportunity for American educators to 
take a closer look at the project work of the Reggio 
children arose within our community. 

Through the world-wide traveling exhibit developed 
by Reggio Children called The Hundred Languages of 
Children, we were able to gain a deeper understanding of 
their work. We marveled, along with other educators 
from the U.S. and other parts of the world, at the 
exceptional quality of the programs, the dedication and 
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from the U.S. and other parts of the 
world, at the exceptional quality of the 
programs, the dedication and sensitivity 
of the teachers and staff, the depth and 
sophistication of the project work, and 
the remarkable evidence of learning that 
took place in these programs for children 
from infancy through age five 
(Bredekamp, 1993; Katz, 1990; New, 
1990; Rankin, 1992). This exhibit 
created a real thirst for wanting to see 
what makes these preschools so 
outstanding. 

Finally, what triggered our 
“pilgrimage” to Reggio Emilia was the 
announcement in the newsletter 
Innovations in Early Childhood 
Education; The International Reggio 
Exchange (Merrill Palmer Institute at 
Wayne State University) of the first 
Summer Institute Study in Reggio Emilia 
on July 5-12, 1996. There was nothing 
holding us back. We were determined to 
learn about it first hand. In six months 
we would be there! 

What was it about the Reggio Emilia 
approach and our trip that affected us so 
profoundly? We gained many insights 
through conversations with colleagues 
from around the world, extensive 
lectures, the aesthetic stimulation which 
surrounded us, and the tours of the 
spectacular schools to which we were 
exposed. However, the most stimulating 
aspect came from living in the city and 
meeting the educators, families, and 
other people of Reggio Emilia itself. 

There were over 200 educators from 
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around the world who attended the 
institute, including representation from 
38 of the 50 United States. Most of us 
were Americans. Yet, despite the 
disparity in our backgrounds, we all 
seemed to have two things in common. 
First, there was an expression of both 
admiration and humility when discussing 
the Reggio philosophy because we 
recognized that we were only beginning 
our understanding of how to incorporate 
this tightly integrated approach into our 
work with young children. Second, we 
found that the Reggio educators urged us 
not to try to duplicate exactly what 
transpires in the Reggio Emilia 
preschool. The Reggio philosophy and 
Reggio educators encourage teachers to 
think anew about educational approaches 
to better serve children and their 
families. 

Basically, the guidelines advocated 
by the National Association of the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
in the revised edition of Developmentally 
Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood 
Programs (DAP) (Bredekamp & Copple, 
1997) have the same philosophical 
origins as those found in Reggio schools. 
However, the educators in Reggio Emilia 
have gone beyond DAP. They emphasize 
the acquisition of knowledge through 
social interaction, the teacher’s role as 
co-learner with children, and authentic 
teacher documentation of the learning 
process. 

Current theories in education have 
expanded our understanding of how 
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young children learn, yet we continue to 
plan our curriculum around “apples in 
the fall, then pumpkins.” Such an 
approach undermines children’s attention 
spans and impedes their desire to learn. 
Some educators in the United States are 
now attempting to adopt the Reggio 
Emilia approach (Forman, Moonja, 
Wrisely & Langley, 1993; Fyfe & 
Caldwell, 1993; LeeKeenan & Nimmo, 
1993). However, the community of 
Reggio Emilia tends to be culturally 
homogeneous. 
Could Reggio 
Emilia’s principles 
and practices be 
introduced in 
communities such 
as Chicago or Los 
Angeles that are 


Could Reggio Emilia’s 
principles and practices be 
introduced in communities 
such as Chicago or Los 
Angeles that are culturally, 


are grappling with how to apply aspects 
of Reggio in their own American 
settings. Also mentioned are the 
educational theories and trends in early 
childhood education currently being 
discussed today which we observed in our 
Visit. 


Reggio Emilia Approach 

Preschools in Reggio Emilia 
demonstrate a number of exemplary and 
innovative educational practices. The 
approach is 
discussed in detail in 
The Hundred 
Languages of 
Children (Edwards, 
Gandini & Forman, 
1993). Key features 
of this approach 


culturally, economically, and linguistically include the 
economically, and diversified? Could this following: 
linguistically approach be implemented ; 
diversified? What . Community 
successfully in Lutheran : 
about Lutheran Commitment 


9 
schools? Could schools? 


this approach be 
implemented 
successfully in Lutheran schools? 

The following is a synopsis of the 
Reggio Emilia approach written for 
practicing teachers, students, and 
directors. It briefly describes the most 
essential features of the Reggio 
philosophy from the Italian point of view 
and offers a few examples which could be 
adapted by Lutheran educators who have 
been inspired by the philosophy and who 





Over the last 30 
years, Reggio Emilia 
created a publicly 
supported system of early childhood 
education centers which serve 35% of 
infant/toddlers and 47% of preschoolers 
in the community (Gandini, 1993b). 


A Unique Philosophy—A Competent 
Child 

The Reggio Emilia philosophy draws 
upon a number of constructivist theories, 
including those of Vygotsky and Piaget. 
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It is most often described in terms of the 
“image of the child” (Gandini, 1993b; 
Malaguzzi, 1993b; Rinaldi, 1993). 
Reggio educators view each child as an 
individual with various rights and 
potentialities. They reject a portrayal of 
children as dependent or needy. 

At the core of the Reggio Emilia 
philosophy is the image of children as 
competent. They believe that viewing 
children as developmentally needy will 
prompt adults to take over for children 
rather than develop their inherent poten- 
tials. There is a marvelous example of 
this view of children in the Gospel when 
Jesus blessed the little children. The 
disciples saw the children as 
developmentally needy. They did not 
recognize little children’s potential. 
Jesus scolded the disciples for denying 
them the opportunity to learn from Him. 
Are Lutheran teachers adopting an 
optimistic view concerning the 
development of the child? Do American 
educators spend too much time and 
energy focusing on their deficits? A big 
difference in approaches indeed! 


Supportive Relationships 

Parents founded the Reggio Emilia 
schools at the end of World War II 
(Gandini, 1993b). Loris Malaguzzi, the 
director of these schools for 40 years, 
engaged staff, parents, children, and the 
community in the continuing 
development and management of the 


educational programs (Malaguzzi, 1993c; 


Rinaldi, 1993; Spaggaiari, 1993). “Our 
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goal is to create an amiable school— that 
is, a school that is active, inventive, 
livable, documentable, and 
communicative .. . a place of research, 
learning, revisiting, reconsideration, and 
reflection . . . where children, teachers, 
and families feel a sense of well-being” 
(Malaguzzi, 1993c, p.9). Staff members 
collectively participate in decision- 
making and teachers work in pairs. In 
addition, schools have an alterista (artist) 
and a pedagogista (curriculum specialist) 
who work with teachers on curriculum 
development. A parent advisory council 
helps facilitate an active home-school 
partnership at each individual school. 
Because children stay with the same 
teacher for three years, these 
relationships are further enhanced. 


Preparation of the Environment 
Reggio teachers recognize that the 
environment offers teaching 
opportunities. The environment can be 
both a “container” for experiences and 
“content” for its study and exploration 
(Gandini, 1993 a). Teachers pay careful 
attention to all aspects of the 
environment, looking for ways to 
increase children’s educational, aesthetic, 
and social potential (Gandini, 1993b). 
All of the schools have unusual, open- 
ended, creative play structures and spaces 
that are often rclated to their project 
studies. Many of their schools original 
structures were not designed to be 
facilities serving educational purposes 
(can Lutheran preschool educators relate 
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to that?). Parents and teachers work 
together to develop spaces for the 
children to learn and for their projects to 
be displayed. This is no small part of the 
program, and a separate advisory 
committee is selected to assist in the 
enhancements of the school environment. 


Collaboration 

Educators in Reggio Emilia prefer 
working with small groups of children 
because they provide a social context that 
fosters meaningful dialogue, problem 
solving through collaborative work, and 
productive conflict (Malaguzzi, 1993c). 
Working together as a group, for 
instance, creating an insect mural or 
building a fountain for the birds, takes 
precedence over children’s individual 
efforts. Parents interact frequently with 
teachers, formally and informally, and 
are involved in curriculum development 
activities, discussion groups, and special 
events. 


Atelier/Alterista 

Each school has a large atelier 
staffed by an artist who works with 
teachers and parents in planning, 
implementing, and documenting project 
work (Vecchi, 1993). The atelier is 
equipped with an incredible variety of 
supplies for the children’s use. 
Furthermore each classroom has a “mini- 
atelier” for additional experiences. The 
alterista is more than an art teacher. She 
is viewed as a “project coordinator” 
trained in visual mediums to assist the 


children in creating visual 
representations to continue to develop 
their knowledge and skills. Art is not 
viewed as a separate part of the 
curriculum, but rather as an integral part 
of the whole cognitive-symbolic 
expression of the developing child. In 
Lutheran schools, how would this work? 
Do teachers need a place, along with 
children, to create the curriculum? 
Where would we find space in our school 
to develop long-term projects? Would 
teachers benefit from additional support 
from an art expert or project coordinator 
to assist in developing the children’s 
symbolic representations? This element 
of the Reggio Emilia approach represents 
a real challenge. 


Authentic Documentation 

Children’s development is 
documented over time, creating a basis 
for evaluating and planning future 
activities (Vecchi, 1993). Teachers 
gather photographs, audiotape 
transcripts, videotapes, notes, and 
products from children’s project work to 
create a visual display—a real happening 
of their learning. This documentation 
serves also as an individual and 
collective “memory” of activities, a 
method for reflecting on learning that 
leads to new experiences, and as a way to 
share learning with parents and others. 
It is a mechanism for capturing growth 
and development of the child or small 
group of children (Vecchi, 1993). 
Documentation displays are everywhere 
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in Reggio Emilia schools. While many 
are of current project work, other 
displays are historical in nature 
representing in effect, the collective 
“memory” of former students and their 
families. All of the above activities lead 
to the development of what Howard 
Gardner calls “multiple intelligences” of 
diverse learners. 


Multiple Languages 

Reggio educators believe that 
children have the capacity for 
representing ideas 
in a wide variety of 
symbolic and 
graphic modes, 
what Malaguzzi 
called the “hundred 
languages of 
children” (1993 a). 
Gardner’s theory 
found in the text 
Multiple 
Intelligences (1985) 
holds that children and all people are 
much more complex than once viewed by 
traditional theories of intelligence, 
learning, and development. The premise 
of Gardner’s research is that people 
naturally have different strengths and 
weaknesses. Ability and intelligence 
exist not only in the traditional curricular 
focus areas of language and mathematics, 
but also, in five other areas of knowing: 
bodily-kinesthetic, spatial, musical, 
interpersonal, and intra-personal. 
Gardner’s theory is related to the 
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Being challenged to develop 
their ability in areas identified 
by parents, teachers, and even 


the children themselves creates 
the possibility of optimum 
learning and growth. 





seemingly all-too-simple premise that 
children are different, and that they are 
much more capable of what was 
previously thought. 

An approach that recognizes 
multiple paths of expression and 
intellectual performance is especially 
effective with students when the standard 
curriculum often fails to reach the 
students. “Reggio educators believe the 
visual arts are not a separate part of the 
curriculum but . . . [are] inseparable from 
the whole cognitive-symbolic expression 
of the developing 
child” (Gandini & 
Edwards, 1988, p. 
15). To a degree, 
children’s 
expression of 
knowledge through 
musical 
performance, 
drama, and 
manipulative 
constructions 
indicates to adults the extent of their 
perception and understanding of their 
world. 

According to Gardner, one can no 
longer conduct teacher-directed themes 
or units of study with our children over a 
period of a week or two with no specific 
direction or interest expressed and 
contributed by the children. Nor can one 
narrowly focus units of study solely on 
reading, writing. and math or demand 
that most or all children do the same 
thing at the same time. When a 
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classroom gathers together children who 
vary on a novice to expert continuum, 
they need the opportunity to think about 
a topic or question and to become 
involved in activities over an extended 
period of time. Being challenged to 
develop their ability in areas identified by 
parents, teachers, and even the children 
themselves creates the possibility of 
optimum learning and growth. 
Gardner's theory is being considered 
and put into practice in many schools 
across the country. Gardner and 
organizations such as the Galef Institute 
(1994) have created comprehensive ways 
of organizing curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment and reporting children’s 
progress based on the seven ways of 
knowing. Gardner’s theory, along with 
an acceptance of the belief that children 
are different, has far-reaching 
implications for teaching and learning in 
classrooms and schools where difference 
is not only valued but viewed as an asset 
for the community of learners. This 
multiplicity of learning processes 
suggests the following approaches: 
e design units with multiple 
procedures for obtaining each goal, 
e create learning centers which 
provide various means to process 
information and to develop 
understanding; 
¢ — use instruction techniques that 
incorporate inquiries that promote 
various levels of thought; and 
* provide opportunities for each 
student to learn through various 


modalities (Armstrong, 1994). 


Project Based Curriculum 

The most practical model that 
complements the Reggio approach and 
Gardner’s theory is the Project Approach 
proposed by Lilian Katz and Sylvia 
Chard (1989) in Engaging Children’s 
Minds: The Project Approach, which 
builds on a long history of process- 
oriented project work and focuses on 
integrated teaching and learning in early 
childhood education. 

In the Project Approach, as in 
Reggio schools, projects for children 
involve spiraling experiences of 
exploration and group discussion, then 
representation and expression, through 
the use of many symbolic media, such as 
movement, songs, drawings, block- 
building, shadow play, and even making 
faces in front of a mirror. Art and 
aesthetics are viewed as a central part of 
how children perceive and represent their 
world. 

Children’s work is not assigned or 
casually created, but rather is the result 
of a guided exploration of themes and 
events that are relevant to the lives of the 
children and the larger community 
(Gandini & Edwards, 1988; New, 1990). 
For example, in Reggio Emilia, Italy, the 
children are surrounded by fields of red 
poppies and develop an in-depth project 
around it. There are no poppies in the 
inner city of Chicago, but the children 
study “The Dandelion Project” from a 
vacant lot next to their school. At 
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Concordia’s Early Childhood Education 
Center, we are in a campus setting with a 
large cafeteria. This unique environment 
prompted the interest of the children to 
develop “The Cafeteria Project.” 

This approach is different from the 
typical thematic approach which is often 
predetermined and laid out by the teacher 
several months in advance. In most of 
our preschools, the use of themes may be 
merely a kind of external “decorating” in 
the classroom with materials and props 
often superimposed on children. Themes 
exist in the 
curriculum to 


observation of children’s interests and 
questions, which are then developed into 
concrete learning experiences. Through 
documentation, reflection, repetition, and 
revision, children are guided into deeper 
experiences together, building 
connections and relationships within 
their world that help them make sense of 
their environment. 

The Cafeteria Project capitalized on 
a concrete phenomenon that existed in 
the environment of our school on 
Concordia’s campus. In project work, 
the teacher assumes an 
optimistic view that the 


help give some 
structure and 
order, such as 
the studies of 
“apples in the 


Principals, directors, and 
teachers trust themselves to 
respond appropriately to 
children’s ideas and interests, 
they trust children to be 


child has acquired some 
amount of previous 
knowledge about the 
topic. From their 
original knowledge and 


fall, then 
pumpkins.” The 
length of the 
theme is preset 
by the calendar 
or the teacher 
even before the 
project starts. 

In the Reggio approach, an emergent 
model of planning and implementing the 
curriculum is used. There are no time 
constraints. The projects evolve on their 
own organic timetable, creating a sense 
of adventure for both children and 
teachers. The end result from these joint 
ventures is rarely clear from the 
beginning. In such an emergent model 
the teacher begins with careful 
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interested in things worth 
learning about, and they trust 
parents to be informed and 
productive members of a 
cooperative educational team. 





individual interest, the 
children formed three 
small groups known as 
the Cooking Group, the 
Delivery Truck Group, 
and the Ice Cream 
Machine Group. 
During the two month 
study, the teaching staff documented the 
children’s questions, comments, and 
discoveries in an effort to plan future 
activities for the project. 

A resource for teachers attempting to 
implement a “project approach” can be 
found in Sylvia Chard’s, The Project 
Approach: A Practical Guide for 
Teachers (1992). This teachers guide 
shows how to lead teachers through a 


SS 
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three phase model of implementation. 

The guide and resources are available to 

assist in developing the curricular 

framework. Much of the curriculum in 

Reggio Emilia schools revolves around 

projects, which are unique in several 

ways. Distinguishing aspects include: 
¢ the teacher role as both facilitator 
and partner in the learning process; 

* — topic selection based on student 
interests and experiences; 

¢ collaboration among students, 
teachers and parents: 

* project content emerging from 
students’ evolving understanding 
and not from a set of prepackaged 
activities; 

* multiple experiences with various 
media to represent understandings; 

¢ repetition of activities for different 


purposes; 

* extended period of time devoted to a 
project; 

« — small-group rather than whole-class 
projects; 


¢ — and project documentation (Gandini, 
1993b; Katz, 1993; New, 1990; 
Rankin, 1993). 


Conclusion 

Reggio Emilia’s approach to early 
childhood education reflects a theoretical 
kinship with Dewey, Piaget, Vygotsky, 
Bruner, Katz, and Gardner, among 
others. Its curriculum implements a 
constructivist approach to education. Yet 
its approach challenges the American 
understanding of education for young 


children. One of the most challenging 
aspects of the Reggio Emilia approach is 
the solicitation of multiple talents and 
contributions from parents, teachers, and 
children to enhance the quality of school 
experiences and the community as a 
whole. Principals, directors, and 
teachers trust themselves to respond 
appropriately to children’s ideas and 
interests, they trust children to be 
interested in things worth learning about. 
and they trust parents to be informed and 
productive members of a cooperative 
educational team. Looking up close at 
the Reggio Emilia municipal preschools 
was the most important event of our 
professional lives. The results are 
impressive!t 
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“In an era when the education headlines focus on test scores and technology (the 
two T’s), we still have to focus on the big R: relationships. It’s all very well to 
spotlight test scores. But to build test scores, we first build people, kids and adults 
included. I am not talking about vapid self-esteem concepts, but specific 
competencies every one of us can learn. Education is a very human, very “messy” 
enterprise. Even in the age of computers, it’s still a person-to-person connection.” 


Dorothy Rich in Education Week, Sept. 16, 1998, p. 40 


“One looks back with appreciation to the brilliant teachers, but with gratitude to 
those who touched our human feelings. The curriculum is so much necessary raw 
material, but warmth is the vital element for the growing plant and for the soul of 
the child.” 

Carl Jung 
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‘Twas the Week before Christmas 


“Twas the week before Christmas, when all through the school 
Not a student was studying, which was unusual. 

Vacation would begin in only one hour, 

But first came songs to be sung and food to devour. 

The books were nestled snugly away for the day. 

This was the time to sing, to party, to play. 

The parts were all learned for the church program to come, 
And before long the kids would have their freedom. 


The principal was working in her office once more, 
Buried in tasks that she could not ignore. 

There was still much to do on this cold winter day. 
Things that should have been done before yesterday. 
“Bah, humbug,” she said. “Why can’t the kids sit still? 
There’s work to be done. Forget the goodwill.” 


When out in the hallway there arose such a clatter, 
She sprang from her desk to see what was the matter. 
When what to her wondering eyes should appear 

But a boy and his eight little friends coming near. 
This third grade child, whose name was Nick, 

Was on a mission; he would make it quick. 


“Now, Michael! Now Julie! Now, Willie and Larry! 

On, Suzy! On, Jenny! On, Edward and Jerry. 

Let’s get to the office and deliver our story. 

This is precious news, not mindless oratory. 

The principal’s been worried and bent out of shape. 
We’ve got to get in there and help her escape 

From the senseless abuses the season brings 

With its pressures and deadlines and all kinds of things. 





So the group went into the office and sat 

By the desk of the bewildered autocrat. 

She listened in awe as the kids began to tell 

What they were concerned about, in a nutshell. 

“You’re missing the point of this whole Christmas thing. 
Wait till we tell you. You'll find it uplifting. 

We’ ve noticed you get stressed out at this time of year 
With all the work and the worry and supposed good cheer.” 


“If Christ really did come to bring peace to all, 
Then wouldn’t that include you, Ms. Principal? 


The message of Christmas isn’t just for 
others. 

It’s for you as well as our sisters and 
brothers. 

When Jesus came to earth, it was for you, 
you see. 

And here’s something else that I 
guarantee. 

If you trust in His care and undying 
grace, 

Then your daily concerns His love will 
replace.” 


“Your worries won’t rob tomorrow of its 
sadness, 

They will only sap today of its gladness. 

If a Christian can’t be joyful, then who 
can? 

An atheist or maybe a big snowman? 

You’re too much like Martha, whose 
sister was Mary, 

Who put work first and made Jesus 
secondary. 

So get out of this office and come and 
join in 

As we share in the joy and the peace 
within. 

There'll be enough time to get all your 
work done. 

So let’s all rejoice in the birth of the 
Son.” 


There was silence, and then the principal 
said, 

“Kids, where did you get all that in your 
head? 


Administrative Talk 


And where did you students ever find the 
time 

To learn how to speak with the use of 
thyme? 

What you’ve just told me is most 
certainly true. 

How could anyone even try to argue? 

You’ re right on, both with your words 
and feelings. 

Where did you learn all those wonderful 
things?” 


“We'll be glad to tell you,” said Nick 
with a smile, 

‘This will only take us a little while. 

While you were working in your office 
each day. 

The real work of the school, we’d have to 
Say, 

Was done by the teachers and by the 
kids, too. 

Each day we learned how our Lord sets. 
us free 

To be people of God, His disciples, you 
see.” 


The principal said, “What a marvelous 
mystery 

Why God would care about a person like 
me.” 

As she walked to the classrooms, the 
principal thought, 

“I am the principal, yet I am the 

taught.” 
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A Wish List for Music Teachers 


All who teach music in Lutheran schools long for new resources 
and supplies to help make their teaching more effective and 
efficient. Some hold back because their budget for music is too 
small. Expanding the school’s stock of music supplies may have 
gotten lost in the shuffle of other classroom preparation. Teachers 
may merely want new ideas for improving their music teaching, but 
don’t know where to look. 

Lutheran Education (with assistance from teachers in the 
Concordia University System) has created a list of music resources 
which would be wonderful gifts for any school. Many schools now 
ask teachers to name materials which can then be donated by those 
who wish to make a gift to their parish schools. Any of the items on 
this list would make fine additions to a school music curriculum. 

Experienced teachers in several different areas of music 
education have shared their favorite teaching materials. Though it 
is by no means exhaustive, teachers may find some new tools for 
areas in which they are already teaching. Even more, we hope that a 
ready-made list of materials will inspire teachers to try some areas of 
instruction which are new for them and for their students. 


Children’s Choir 

1. Stepping Stones: An Ecumenical Children’s Choir Curriculum, 
C. Michael Hawn, Ed. 

A sequential three-year music education resource for choir 

rehearsals. Weekly lessons based on Kodaly methodology. Early 

childhood materials also available. Cost for teacher’s guide, 

listening cassettes and flash cards for one year - $82. Order from 

The Lorenz Corporation, 501 E. Third St., P.O. Box 802, Dayton, 

Chio 45401-0802. (800) 444-1144. 


2. Sing with Understanding, Michael Burkhardt. 

A selection of hymns with lesson plans for each. Included are 
reproducible masters, keyboard, instrumental, Orff, and handbell 
parts. Excellent for middle grade students. Order from Concordia 
Publishing House. No. 99-1433. $39.95. (800) 325-3040. 


Handbells (or choirchimes) 

1. Everyone Ring Praise, Vol. 1-111, Jeffrey Honore. 

These books allow any size choir (one to seven octaves) to 
participate immediately in playing along with the hymnody of the 
church. Because they use letter designations instead of musical 
notation, anyone can quickly learn to play bells. Order from 
Concordia Publishing House, 97-6558, 97-6609, 97-6610. $7.95 per 
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Children at Worship 


volume. (800) 325-3040 


2. Begin to Ring, Martha Lynn 

Thompson and Frances L. Callahan. 
A collection of simple settings of well- 
known hymn tunes for the church year. 
For 3-octave sets of handbells or 
choirchimes. Order from Hope/Agape, 
No. 1243, $6.95. (800)823-1049. 


Orff instruments 

1. Hunt down and revitalize any 
instruments which may have been 
purchased for your school. 

The best source for replacement parts 

instruments is West Music, PO Box 

5521, 121 25™ Street, Coralville, IA. 

Call (800)397-9378. 

Email: service@westmusic.com. 


2. New Orff instruments may also be 
ordered from West Music. 

Plan on spending several hundred 

dollars. However, these instruments are 

durable, and it is well worth the 

investment for the enhancement these 

instruments bring to a music program. 


3. Quality rhythm instruments are also 
a good investment. 
Look for instruments of good tone 
quality. A pair of rhythm sticks may be 
purchased for under $2. There are many 
wonderful world instruments on the 
market as well at a modest cost. An 
excellent source for rhythm and world 
instruments is Music in Motion, PO Box 
833814, Richardson TX. 75093-3814. 
(800) 445-0649. 
Email: catalog@music-in-motion.com 


Printed Materials - Primary Level 
All of the books listed below can be 


purchased from suppliers listed above. 
Prices vary with the vendor, but all are 
$40 or less. 


1. 


Songs in Action, 2" ed., R. Phyllis 
Gelineau, Parker Publishing, NY, 
1988. 


The Magic Circle - Activity Songs 
and Singing Games for Young 
Children, Waterloo Music, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Jumping, Laughing, & Resting- 
Songs for Children from 3-10, 
Evelyn Challis, Amsco Publications, 
NY, 1984. 


Sing It Yourself - 220 Pentatonic 
American Folk Songs, Alfred 
Publishing, Sherman Oaks, CA, 
1978. 


Printed Materials - Middle and Upper 
Grades 


1. 


Rise Up Singing, The Group Singing 
Songbook, Sing Out Publications, 
Bethlehem, PA. 1992. 


Stories of Composers for Young 
Musicians and More Stories of 
Composers for Young Musicians, 
Toadwood Publishers, Edwardsville, 
IL. 1985. 


Music of World Cultures 


1. 


2. 


Let Your Voice Be Heard - Songs 
from Ghana and Zimbabwe, Judith 
Cook Tucker, book, and recording 
for K - 8. World Music Press, 
Danbury, CT. 


Making Connections - Multicultural 
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Music and the National Standards, 
MENC Publications, Reston VA. 
Book and recording for middle grades. 


Recorder 

1. Tenor Recorder: 

Assuming a school owns recorders or has 
children purchase their own, one of the 
most helpful items a teacher can have is a 
tenor recorder. Because of its large 
sound, large size and fingering which is 
identical to the soprano recorder, it is 
excellent for modeling. A good plastic 
tenor can be purchased for under $40. 


2. Recorder method books: 

Good recorder method books provide 

interesting material for technical 

development and aesthetically-pleasing 

literature. Some fine additions to a 

school music program: 

Recorder Time, Book ], Burakoff, $3.25. 
CD available for $12.95. 

Sweet Pipes Recorder Book, Burakoff, 
soprano/tenor, alto - $5.50. 

Hands On Recorder - Burakoff, soprano, 
$3.25. Accompaniment CD for 
$12.95. 


A good source for purchasing recorders 
and recorder supplies is: 
Sweet Pipes, Inc. (817) 446-3299 
FAX (800) 576-7608 


Professional Membership 

This is one of the best gifts a teacher 
can receive. Professional membership 
keeps teachers in touch with what is 
happening in their field, and also 
provides a network of fellow teachers. 


1. Music Educators National 
Conference 
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Fee dependent on state affiliation. 
Approximately $50 for basic 
membership. 
1806 Robert Fulton Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(800)336-3768 
Email MbMENC@aol.com 


2. American Orff-Schulwerk 
Association. 
Fees vary by chapter. Approximately $35 
for basic membership. 
Music and Movement 
PO Box 391089 
Cleveland, OH 44139-8089 
(216) 543 - 5366 
Email: HdqtrsAOSA@aol.com 


3. Choisters Guild - Annual 
membership $40 - Student 
membership $15. 

2834 West Kingsley Road 
Garland, TX, 75041- 2498 
(972) 271-1521 

FAX (972) 840-3113 
Email: choristers@aol.com 


Thanks to the following contributors 
for their recommendations of materials: 
Prof. Jean Harrison of Concordia 
University, River Forest for Orff, printed 
materials, and music of world cultures; 
Dr. John Behnke of Concordia 
University, Mequon for handbells; and 
Prof. Robert Achterberg of Concordia, 
Austin for recorders. 

To give a gift of good music 
education materials to a Lutheran school 
is ultimately to give a gift to the church. 
By better equipping our teachers, we 
help them to better educate our students, 
and ensure that ours will forever be a 
“singing church.” 





Adolescent Milestones for Intentional Faith 
And Identity Development 


A major developmental task for adolescents is identity 
development. Adolescence is a period of searching for “who I] 
am” and declaring independently “whose I am — MINE.” 

Our current society, however, does very little to assist 
adolescents with identity development outside of creating eager 
consumers. Therefore, we have the challenge to create an 
identity mentality of “who I am as child of God” rather than of 
“who I am based upon what IJ have.” I believe a positive and 
intentional way of nurturing a “child of God” view in faith and 
identity development is through the use of faith and lifespan 
milestones. 


The History of Adolescence Is Short 

History from biblical times through the nineteenth century 
does not contain many references to the concept of youth or 
adolescence. Under Jewish tradition, a boy was a child until he 
became a man at his bar mitzvah, at age 13. The bar mitzvah 
represented a significant rite of passage from childhood to 
adulthood. Adulthood for girls in many societies occurred at 
the time they entered puberty and menarche. Even as early as 
the previous century, most children were considered adults as 
they entered puberty and could consistently work on the family 
farm or in another area of productive labor. In most instances, 
the period of youth emphasized today did not exist before this 
century. Adolescence really came into its own as a recognized 
age period with the development of high schools and society- 
wide, mandatory educational systems. 

The age period of youth or adolescence is here to stay. 
However, even today, this age period is constantly in flux. 
What ages does society use to define adolescence? For some 
time it was considered the teenage years, from 13 to 18. With 
the advent of junior high, the age range dropped to 12 to pick 
up seventh grade. With the introduction of middle schools, the 
age defined as youth has dropped to 11 and 12 to pick up grade 
six. Some youth ministries reach even lower to grade five. On 
the upper end on the range, we have age 16 as the time to 
drive, age 18 as the time to vote and serve in the military, age 
21 as the time to legally drink, and age 25 as the time to finally 
receive inheritances and cheaper insurance rates. For those 
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who go to college and directly into 
graduate school, the age of youth could 
extend until they have children in grade 
school. The age range of youth seems to 
carry few norms and numerous 
exceptions. 

Adolescence,” just like “the 
family,” carries a wide variety of 
definitions. Our society and culture have 
helped muddy the waters concerning 
when adolescence begins and ends. 
Furthermore, today there are few, if any, 
uniform rites of passage that 
acknowledge the passing of a person 
from adolescence to adulthood. Even 
many of the things that were available 
only to teenagers, such as organized 
sports teams, are now very evident in 
younger and younger age groups. 


An Intentional Milestone Ministry 

All this confusion about when the 
age of youth begins and ends can become 
a hindrance to identity development. 
Knowing the vague milestones that 
impact the age of youth helps us 
understand why a foundation in the faith 
can be soimportant. When society 
makes it difficult for youth to understand 
themselves, what can the church do to 
assist them in building an identity that 
incorporates their relationship to God as 
its foundation? 

Identity development is fully 
intertwined with the areas of physical, 
social, mental, and spiritual 
development. Faith and lifespan 
milestones can be emphasized, 
integrated, and established to provide 
rites of passage in the church and family 
to enhance the faith and identity 


development of our youth. The key is to 
make any of these events meaningful, not 
just part of the routine. The church has 
an opportunity to invent, recreate, and 
revitalize traditions to make them 
significant, faith forming, and identity 
enhancing. 

There are many age based faith 
events of adolescence practiced in the 
church. Consider how the following 
events could be used to enhance the 
development of a “child of God” identity: 

¢ beginning of confirmation 

¢ — first communion 

* rite of confirmation 

* — baptism and baptismal birthday 

* acolyte service 

¢ death of parent, friend, or 

relative 

¢ marriage of self, sibling, or 

parent 

¢ — entrance into youth ministry 

¢ attendance at a District or 

National Youth Gathering 
¢ leading instead of attending VBS 


For example, a tradition established 
at Bethany Lutheran Church in Wichita, 
KS, is to publicly present each of our 
high school graduates with a Jerusalem 
Cross. The central cross represents their 
home congregation and family and the 
corner crosses represent their future 
calling to the four corners of the world. 
The cross has become a symbol of their 
membership and experience at Bethany 
as well as the congregation’s 
acknowledgment that they are entering a 
new step in life’s journey with the 
congregation’s blessing and continued 
support. 


BCE Expressions 


Consider also how to utilize the 
family and sccular milestones listed 
below and intcgrate them into our faith 


life: 


birthdays 

age 12 and adult admission 
prices to movics, ctc. 

age 13 (teenager) 

age 16 (driver's license and new 
freedom of mobility) 

age 18 and right to vote 

age 21 and privilege to drink 
first allowance and stewardship 
start of middle school and high 
school 

high school graduation 

college entrance (also college 
pre-entrance tests - ACT & 
SAT) 

first date 

first boy/girl party 

first steady 


* own phone 

* own room 

* — sports 

* arts 

* new curfew 

* divorce of parents 

* — discussion of sex and 
pornography with parent 

¢ older sibling leaves for college 


There is neither time nor space to 
provide examples for all the above 
situations. Each congregation has to 
develop what works well for their unique 
situation. However, the potential impact 
of intentional ministry focused on an 
interconnected faith and identity 
development should not be ignored. The 
church needs to be as intentional as the 
world when comes to fighting for the 
souls and integrity of our youth. 


Lutheran Education Online 


The Lutheran Education site on the World Wide Web is now open for browsing at 
www.curt.edu/~LEJournal. 


The design and contents of the web page are still under construction: new 
information, links, and articles will continue to be added during the coming months. 
The following items are or will be available as the site is developed: 


Tables of contents for each published issue. 
Text of selected articles and columns from current issues of Lutheran 


Education. 


Indexes for past volumes of the journal. 
Text of selected articles from the archives. 
Author guidelines for submitting articles and calls for papers for future issues. 


Links to related web sites. 


Check in periodically to see what’s new. 
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Top Ten List of Projections For The Year 2000 


Talk about going out on a limb! Here it is, not even 1999, and 
I am bold to make some strong projections for what we can look 
forward to in the year 2000. This could make an interesting 
discussion topic for your church staff, faculty, family, and other 
small group settings. 


As you consider these bo/d predictions, consider what other 
predictions you might add to your “top ten” list. Here goes — 


The Top Ten List of Projections for the Year 2000! 


10. Ninety-eight percent of all Lutherans will be at Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play. (And 50% of all pastors and educators are 
leading the tours!) 


9. The summer of the year 2000 will be the best time to travel in 
and through Chicago, since everyone else will be at 
Oberammergau! (Does Oberammergau have toll roads?) 





8. Over 100 groups and sects will gather on the tallest mountain 
in Iowa to wait for the world to end in the year 2000. (Note: 
The tallest mountain in Iowa is 50 feet high.) 





by Rich Bimler : a oe See 


7. The CTCR (Commission on Theology and Church Relations) 
will release a study which will finally decide whether the 21st 
Century really begins on January 1, 2000 or January 1, 2001! 


6. More than 80% of our churches, schools, and other Lutheran 
organizations will have a special campaign, signifying the year 
2000 and the beginning of the 21“ Century. Everyone will 
want to take advantage of this opportunity to raise funds and 
expand ministries. (Note: Some organizations, like Wheat 
Ridge Ministries, to name one, will wait until the year 2005 to 
do their “Vision 2005" Campaign!) 


5. Many Lutherans in the year 2000 will be disheartened when 
they find out that the year 2000 has been designated as the 
“Year of the Tithe!” 


4. The Chicago Cubs will finally win a World Series! (Note: 
Well, perhaps not in the year 2000, but sometime in the 21* 
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Century!) 


Instead of all information which is 
stored on our computer systems 
disappearing, all computers will 
disappear in the year 2000! 


Graduating classes in the year 2000 
will seek legislation to get 
permission to write out “Class of 
2000” on their diplomas and tee- 
shirts, rather than “Class of ‘00, lest 
this be confused with their grade 
point average. 


The safest and best prediction for the 
year 2000 comes from the Lord 
Himself through the Scriptures. 
What a joy, hope, and comfort it is to 


Multiplying Ministries 


know that the Lord is and will be 
with us always, “to the very end of 
the age” (Matthew 28:20). We do 
not even have to predict the Lord’s 
presence among us, we know it 
through faith that He will be with us 
through all of our Good Fridays and 
Easters, each and every day of our 
lives. 


And so we can certainly have fun 
with predicting the future, as we 
especially hear again the psalmist in 
Psalm 121 affirming the power and 
presence of the Lord in our midst: “I lift 
up my eyes to the hills—where does my 
help come from? My help comes from 
the Lord, the maker of heaven and earth” 
(v. 1 and 2). 





“A schoolmaster should have an atmosphere of awe, and walk wonderingly, as if he was 
amazed at being himself.” 


Walter Bagehot (1826-77) 


“Life is amazing: and the teacher had better prepare himself to be a medium for that 
amazement.” 


Edward Blishen (b. 1920) 
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Talk to the Children 


Two separate chapters in Deuteronomy give instructions for 
teaching children. In chapters 6 and 11, God is talking to the children 
of Israel about how they are to teach their children about the commands 
he has just given to them through Moses. In each of these chapters, God 
“4 is following up the giving of the law, the Ten Commandments, with a 
ff. set of instructions regarding passing those commands on to the children. 

Talk to your children, he says. Talk to them when you are sitting in 
your house. Talk to them when you are taking a walk. Talk to them 
when you get up in the moming. Talk to them when you tuck them into 
bed at night. Tie the information to your hands as symbols. Make a 
bandana of the information and tie it to your forehead. Write it on your 
doorposts. Write it on the gateways to your yards. Don’t miss an 
opportunity to remind yourself and your children about this important 
information. 

Two times Moses went up to the mountain to receive the Ten 
Commandments. The second time was necessary because of the golden 
calf incident. God was angry with the disobedience of his people. But 
he still gave the commandments again. And Moses went up the 
mountain again. And he gave the same pep talk regarding children after 
his mountain experience with God. 

Did it ever occur to you that God and Moses give us a clear picture 
here for teaching young children? Let’s take a look. What is it Moses 
suggests adults do to teach children something very important? 

Talk to children directly and intentionally. 

Talk to children while you are also doing other things. 

Give children visual reminders of the important points of the lesson. 
Make it a kinesthetic experience. 

Keep the information alive all day long. 

Give children symbolic representations of the key points you want 
them to remember. 

Let’s examine each of these in turn. 
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Talk to Children Directly and Intentionally 

The words in the Bible are “talk to [children] while you are sitting 
at home.” It could just as easily say “while you are at school” or “during 
Jesus time.” But that’s not the language of Deuteronomy. Moses does 
say to “impress [this] on your children.” Help them to understand how 
important it is. 

Children catch the importance of a topic or experience by the level 
of import they sense the adult attaches to it. If the adult’s manner 
indicates it is important, it also becomes important for the child. 





Teaching the Young 


While Doing Other Things 

Children need repetition. Hearing or 
experiencing something once is not 
enough. Children sense the importance of 
a topic by the frequency with which it is 
broached by the adult. Furthermore, 
children love to listen to the favorite 
stories of adults. Let’s make these favorite 
stories the important ones of God. 


Visual Reminders 

Most children—and adults, too—are 
visual learners. They will remember what 
they see more effectively than if they 
simply hear it. Visual reminders of the 
stories of God and of the truths of 
Scripture are important for young 
children. 


Kinesthetic Experiences 

Many children—about 30% of any 
group—learn best when their whole 
bodies are involved. These are the 
kinesthetic learners. Their muscles have 
to be moving for their brains to be 
working! Think about the ways in which 
you encourage children to move while 
learning about God (or forbid such 
movement). What are you saying to 
children who have to move in order to 
learn? 


Keep the Ideas Alive All Day 

Talking about God is not limited to 
the time when the candles on the altar are 
lit and we have a special time called Jesus 
Time. Talking about God, about Jesus, 
needs to happen all day. It needs to be a 
natural part of the day’s conversations. 
God needs to be alive and present through 
conversation and questions all day long! 


Symbolic Representations 

While symbols may be hard for 
children to understand, they are important 
for the passing on of the faith. Symbols 
form a shorthand of the important points 
of our faith. Think about the cross, the 
fish, the butterfly, the lily, the empty 
tomb. Each of these is an important 
symbol for the adult Christian. Each of 
these holds many meanings embedded in 
its simplicity. Each of these speaks to us 
and reminds us of our relationship to God. 
Each of these symbols have meaning, but 
the meanings change with our spiritual 
growth and with our personal experiences. 
In fact, the choice of a favorite symbol is a 
highly personal decision. 

So, too, with children. They may be 
too young to understand the nuances of a 
given symbol. But they can understand 
that the symbol is important and that it 
reminds Christians about Jesus in some 
way. Later, as their own Christian 
understanding matures, they will come to 
appreciate the depth of meaning that is 
communicated by one or another symbol. 


The Christian Walk 

Moses is talking quite literally about 
walking in these Deuteronomy chapters. 
The Christian walk needs to be experi- 
enced by young children, both literally and 
figuratively. Keeping their bodies busy 
while engaging their minds is good early 
childhood practice. Filling their minds 
with the things of God is good Christian 
practice. Being wise in the strategies 
which will give the desired results is the 
challenge of every Christian teacher of 
young children. Moses gave us a glimpse 
of how to do that—a very long time ago!? 
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Thanksgiving as History and Opportunity 


Like many of you, I grew up at a time when American history was 
still being taught unchallenged in much the same form as my parents 
and their parents had learned it in school. Among the most beloved of 
these traditional stories was that of the first Thanksgiving. There we 
learned that the founders of our country had taken time at the onset of 
their second winter in the New World to offer thanks to God. The 
moral of the story was clear: built into the core values of our nation 
was an attitude of gratitude to our Father in heaven. 

Even in the light of all that we’ve learned since, as we’ve grown 
up and as historians have reviewed many of our old stories with new, 
more critical eyes, there remains much that is heroic, admirable, and 
worthy of imitation in the Pilgrim fathers (and mothers). Late 
twentieth-century Americans are the beneficiaries of wealth on a scale 
unimaginable to our forebears, yet we seem all-too-often hardpressed 
to offer thanks as they did. The Pilgrims’ view of their work as the 
creation of a new Israel in New England was fundamentally flawed, to 
be sure (especially when considered from the perspective of Luther’s 
Two Kingdoms), but they did succeed in building into the fabric of 
American society a sense of moral accountability which we’re only 
now shaking off—in most every way to our loss. 

Yet, if we still stand in just admiration of the Pilgrims, recent 
historians have done well to raise more fully to our consciousness the 
other actors on the scene at that first Thanksgiving. It appears clear 
that those who were already here when the Pilgrims arrived were 
largely responsible for their survival in those first, hard years, through 
shared food and knowledge of the land. In the clear view of hindsight, 
we know that Native Americans acted against their own best interests, 
by enabling those who would eventually seize the continent to obtain a 
foothold. Yet, even without the Christian Gospel, they, too, provide us 
with a model which might well put many Christians to shame, of 
hospitality to strangers and generosity in time of others’ need. 

The tragedy of much modern historiography is its apparently felt 
need chose between the two, to diminish the moral standing of one or 
the other for the sake of one’s favored group. For the Christian teacher, 
how futile and far from our calling are such efforts. It is our privilege, 
in the Name of the Lord of all nations, to thank God for all who 
contributed to the rich blessings which we know in today’s America and 
to call ourselves and our contemporaries to reflection and repentance at 
our failures to build a nation worthy of all its founders. Most of all, we 
Christians observe Thanksgiving best when we perform on it the reverse 
of the world’s move on Christmas, that is, when we take this originally 
secular holiday and use it as a chance to witness to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift—above all, the Gift of the Giver’s Son.? 
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